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The perfect day of the season, a record attendance of alumni, a 
particularly distinguished list of recipients of honorary degrees, an 
all day program which was carried out without a slip, the largest 
body of graduating students, and the reappearance of Dean Van 
Amringe made June fifth the most successful as well as the biggest 
Commencement held on Morningside Heights. From the start of 
the impressive academic procession to the close of the singing on the 
Library steps, twelve hours later, not a thing occurred to mar the 
enjoyment of the day, unless it may have been the outcome of the 
ball game, and the inability of many interested friends and relatives 
to witness the formal exercises because of the limited capacity of the 
gymnasium. 

The President’s address to the graduating classes, on Success, 
- was as follows: 


Another great army of men and women, filled, I am sure, with 
ambition and with hope, is about to march out through the gates 
of this University. Years of preparation, in some cases general, in 
others highly special and particular, lie behind. What does the 
future hold? Whither are we tending? What use, what applica- 
tion are we to make of it all? One word springs almost inevitably 
- to the lips of ardent youth: “My one wish is to be successful.” 
When life’s race is run and the account is made up once for all, 
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everything will be found to hang upon the meaning of this word 
“success.” As each individual interprets the object of his ambi- 
tion, so will he mould his character. As each individual moulds 
his character, so will he leave a good or an evil repute behind, or 
pass through life unnoticed and unmarked. 

“Success,” said the poet Aeschylus, “is man’s god.’’ What 
seers, what diviners of human nature and of its everlasting forms 
those ancient Greeks were! Truly success is man’s god, and mod- 
ern man worships that god far more devotedly and far more whole- 
heartedly than he worships Deity himself. Everything turns, then, 
on whether success is interpreted in terms of disciplined character, 
of generous service, and of real accomplishment, or whether it is 
measured in the base coin of greed or of passing popularity or of the 
glamor of position which, like a rocket, only bursts into brightness 
to die in the dark. 

A man’s attitude toward success and his interpretation of it may 
easily change with his environment. In an age of predominant 
interest in letters and in art, a Dante and a Michelangelo are suc- 
cessful as are a Shakspere and a Rembrandt. In an age of dis- 
covery and of invention, the pendulum of attention swings to the 
philosophers and the men of science who blaze the way for new 
paths. In an age of commerce and of industry requiring for their 
prosecution all the resources of huge amassments of capital, human 
interest passes to those who are the possessors of the greatest ac- 
cumulations. The successful man of one age may in another be a 
mendicant even for reputation and for honor. 

Man’s chief responsibility is not for external things of any 
sort. It is for his inner self, for his standards, and for his attitude 
to those many and enticing things that lie without. Conduct is the 
one sure test of character, and success is only to be judged in terms 
of conduct. When the great ship Titanic, a veritable Vanity Fair, 
went staggering to its awful doom, merchant prince and pauper were 
alike stripped of their acquisitions and were left standing side by 
side as human souls to face death clad only in their characters. 

Surely the world is old enough and man’s experience is long and 
wide and deep enough to make all this unforgetable. Yet how con- 
stantly is it forgotten! On every hand we see men’s characters 
offered for sale at the price of a paltry and passing gain. One 
sells his character for dollars; another for the soothing shouts of 
the populace ; another for position and power, which, however high, 
are dishonored by the fact of their purchase at the cost of even a 
single human virtue. 

That character which guides conduct to true success is a disci- 
plined character. It is not fitful, or wayward, or blown about by 
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every wind of doctrine, or moved by every change of circumstance. 
Discipline involves standards. The application of standards im- 
plies rules. A disciplined character, therefore, is a character that 
has fixed standards leading to definite rules of conduct. Unless 
life and study in a university have taught this lesson, the university 
has failed in its high purpose. The pressure for training to enable 
one to earn a living is all well enough in its way, but those who have 
not learned how to live will be of no benefit to civilization and of 
little value to themselves simply because they have learned how to 
make a living. 

We need in our individual lives, and we sadly need in our na- 
tional and international life, sobriety, stability, dignity of mind and 
of conduct. Of much that we see about us on every hand we must 
say, as Junius wrote to the Duke of Grafton: “I do not give you to 
posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter.” 

When we are told that to resist some strongly urged movement 
is unpopular, that to hold fast to some principle which all human 
experience testifies to as sound is to be behind the times, or that 
to fail to join in the shouts of some gathered multitude is to cut 
one’s self off from influence and from power, a bid is being made 
for our characters. It is being assumed that they are for sale and 
that enough of these coins will buy them. Unfortunately in too 
many cases that assumption is justified. Very many men, unhap- 
pily, are not able to withstand the temptation of immediate advan- 
tage. Their characters are undisciplined. Whatever may be their 
professions they have no real principles. They are without stand- 
ards to which in time of doubt they resort for guidance and for the 
measurement of conduct. No university can justify itself if it goes 
on multiplying the number of such as these. It can be justified only 
if, under its influence, under its inspiration, and under its guidance, 
learning is crystallized into wisdom and character is built upon a 
sure foundation. When, as Seneca puts it, “Successful crime is 
called virtue,” we are a long way from any lasting civilization. 

We are yet at school, all of us; and we are but beginners at the 
great task of learning how to be men and women. Good animals, 
useful animals, many of us are; but the world stands sadly in need 
of real men and women, of whom there are all too few. I mean 
men and women whose judgment is cautious but firm; whose in- 
telligence is quick but sound; and whose characters are gracious 
but stable. It is only by the making of men and women such as 
these that our University shall be justified of its children. 


Dean Keppel presented the College candidates for degrees; Dean 
Gildersleeve the Barnard candidates; Dean Stone the Law students: 
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Dean Lambert the Medical candidates, after the administration of 
the Hippocratic oath by Dr. Curtis. The Science candidates were 
presented by Dean Goetze, those for degrees in Architecture and 
Music by Associate Dean Carpenter, the Teachers College students 
by Dean Russell, and the Pharmacy candidates by Dean Rusby. 
Professor Thomas presented the candidates for higher degrees, and 
Dean Van Amringe those for honorary degrees. 

Columbia College graduated 94 bachelors of arts and 58 bach- 
elors of science, against 93 and 48, respectively,:in 1911. Barnard 
had 118 graduates, the Law School 114, and Medicine 86. The 
Science degrees included 38 engineers of mines, 3 metallurgical 
engineers, 26 civil engineers, 7 electrical engineers, 30 mechanical 
engineers, II chemical engineers, 2 chemists. In Architecture 7 
received the degree of bachelor, 2 the degree of bachelor of science 
in architecture, and 4 certificates of proficiency, while in Music but 
one man received the bachelor’s degree. The degree of bachelor of 
science in education was conferred on 255, the Doctor’s diploma in 
education on 11, the Master’s on 83, the Bachelor’s diploma in edu- 
cation on 273, and the Special diploma in education on 205. From 
the College of Pharmacy 13 received the degree of pharmaceutical 
chemist and 1 that of doctor of pharmacy. The Master of Arts 
was conferred on 370, the degree of Master of Laws on 1, and the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 81. These, with 10 honorary 
degrees, brought the total of degrees and diplomas conferred to 
1904. Deducting 400 duplicates, the net total of individuals receiv- 
ing either degrees or diplomas or both was 1504. 

The recipients of honorary degree were as follows: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


SCHUYLER SKAATS WHEELER. Born in New York City in 
1860. He was a member of the Class of 1883 of the School of 
Mines, but was compelled to leave before graduation owing to the 
death of his father. After leaving college he entered the field of 
electrical engineering, in which he has made a distinct name for 
himself, having invented a number of devices that have been from 
time to time important contributions in the art of application of 
electricity. In 1888-95 he was electrical expert in the New York 
Board of Electrical Control. He was one of the founders and for 
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many years president of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, a promi- 
nent concern in the manufacture and installation of electrical ma- 
chinery. He is the author of many papers and articles on electrical 
subjects, and received the degree of doctor of science from Hobart 
in 1894. 

DOCTOR OF LETTERS 

JoHN GRIER Hissen. Born in Illinois in 1861, and graduated 
from Princeton in the Class of 1882, subsequently receiving the de- 
gree of A.M. (1885) and Ph.D. (1893). He was a student at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1883-86, and subsequently at the 
University of Berlin. After a service of four years as a Presby- 
terian clergyman at Chambersburg, Pa., he returned to Princeton 
as an instructor in philosophy. In 1893 he was advanced to the 
professorship of logic, which he has since held. He has published 
a number of valuable books on philosophical subjects, the most 
important being a book on Hegel’s Logic, which appeared in 1902, 
and also a volume of essays entitled “In defence of prejudice,” 
which appeared last year and has been cordially received on both 
sides of the Atlantic. At the recent meeting of the Trustees of 
Princeton University, Professor Hibben was elected to the presi- 
dency. 

GEORGE HAVEN PutNAm. Born in London in 1844 and edu- 
cated at the Columbia Grammar School, the College of the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, and the University of Gottingen. He left Gottingen 
without graduation, in order to enlist in the 176th New York Volun- 
teers, August, 1862. He served from private to Major until June, 
1865, and was imprisoned at Libby Prison and at Danville, Va., 
in the winter of 1864-65. He was the leader in reorganizing 
the American Copyright League in 1887, and became its secretary 
during the contest for international copyright, which resulted in 
the copyright bill of March, 1891. He received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from France in 1891, the honorary degree 
of master of arts from Bowdoin College, and the honorary degree 
of doctor of letters from the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is the head of the publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, and author of “ Authors and publishers,” 1883 ; 
“The question of copyright,” 1891; “ Authors and their public 
in ancient times,’ 1893; “The artificial mother,” 1894; “Books 
and their makers in the Middle Ages,” 1896; article on “Literary 
property,’’ Mason and Lalor’s Political Cyclopedia. 


DOCTOR OF SACRED THEOLOGY 


Puitip MERCER RHINELANDER. Born in Newport, R. I., in 
1869; educated at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 1883-87; 
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Harvard College, 1887-91; Harvard Law School, 1891-92; Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, N. Y., 1892-93; Oxford University, 
England, 1893-96. He was ordained deacon November 1, 1896. 
He was in charge of St. Alban’s Parish, Washington, D. C., 1896- 
97, and was ordained priest on December 19, 1897. He officiated 
at the Pro-Cathedral, Washington, 1897-1899, and at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Washington, 1899-1903. He was professor 
of church history in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., 
1903-1904, professor of Christian evidences and pastoral care, 
Berkeley Divinity School, 1904-1907, professor of history of re- 
ligion and missions, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1907-1911. He was consecrated Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Pennsylvania, October 28, 1911, and succeeded as Bishop, Novem- 
ber 16, 1911. Bishop Rhinelander received the degree of A.B. 
from Harvard in 1891; B.A. with first class in honor in theolog 
from Oxford in 1896, and M.A. from Oxford in 1900, and the 
degree of D.D. from the Episcopal Theological School in 1911. 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Epwarp Doucias Waiter. Born in the Parish of La Fourche, 
Louisiana, November 3, 1845, and educated at Mount St. Mary’s, 
Maryland, Jesuit College, New Orleans, and Georgetown College. 
He served during the Civil War in the Confederate Army. He was 
admitted to the Louisiana Bar in 1868 and was elected to the Louisi-, 
ana Senate in 1874. He became Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana in 1878, United States Senator 1891 to 1894, 
and was appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court in 1894 
and Chief Justice of the United States in December, 1910. George- 
town College conferred on him the degree of doctor of laws in 1892 
and St. Louis University in 1904. 

Oscar W. UNberwoop. Born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1862; educated in Louisville and at the University of Virginia; 
admitted to the Bar in 1884. Since then he has practised his pro- 
fession continuously, with a home in Birmingham, Alabama. He 
was member of Congress from 1895 to Ig1I, and is chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the present Congress and the 
leader of the Democratic party in Congress. 

Joun Wit.tAmM Burcess. Born in Tennessee in 1844; gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1867, from which institution he has also 
received the degrees of Ph.D., and LL.D.; admitted to the Bar of 
Massachusetts in 1869; professor of English literature and political 
economy, Knox College, 1869-71, and of political science at 
Amherst College, 1873-76; entered the faculty of Columbia 
College in 1876, and has been dean of the faculty of political science 
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since 1890 and of the faculties of political science, philosophy, pure 
science and fine arts since 1909. Professor Burgess was the first 
Roosevelt Professor at the University of Berlin, and has been deco- 
rated with the Order of the Prussian Crown and the Royal Albrecht 
Order of Saxony. 


DOCTOR OF ENGINEERING 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GoETHALS. Born in Brooklyn in 1858. 
Student at the College of the City of New York, 1873-76; graduate 
of United States Military Academy 1880; appointed Second Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers in the same year and made Colonel of Engineers 
December 3, 1909. During the Spanish War he was Chief of En- 
gineers. He has been closely identified with many of the large en- 
gineering works of the army, and since February, 1907, has been 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal Commission. The successful 
completion of this great work is due to the executive ability and sci- 
entific attainments of Colonel Goethals. 


Arthur Bearns Brenner received the prize of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Columbia College awarded to the most faithful and de- 
serving student of the graduating class; Frederick Culman the 
Charles M. Rolker, Jr., Prize. The George William Curtis Medals 
were awarded to Harold A. Calahan, 1912, and Harry Joseph Far- 
rell, 1914; the Chanler Historical Prize to Joseph W. Swain, 1912; 
the Albert Marion Elsberg Prize to Preston W. Slosson, 1912; the 
Caroline Phelps Stokes Prize to Randolph S. Bourne, 1912; the 
John Van Buren, Jr., Prize to Siegfried H. Hartig, 1913; and the 
Professor Van Amringe Prize to J. Malcolm Bird, 1914. 

When the procession reappeared on the upper level, the presen- 
tation of class gifts took place. First came the 


PRESENTATION OF A LOAN FUND BY THE CLASS OF 1887, 
SCHOOL OF MINES 


Elihu Dwight Church made the presentation on behalf of the 
class and spoke as follows: 


President Butler and Trustees of Columbia University: It is my 
privilege, and my great pleasure, to act here today as representative 
of my class. The Class of 1887, School of Mines, desires not only 
to commemorate this, the twenty-fifth anniversary of their gradua- 
tion, but more particularly to show respect, honor, and love for 
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their alma mater, and also their loyalty to Columbia. To that end 
the Class of 1887 gives to the Trustees a sum of money to be used 
as a loan fund for students under the faculty of applied science, in 
the hope that it will be the means of aiding others to attain the 
proud distinction of calling themselves Sons of Columbia. 

The fund is to be known as “The Class of 1887, School of 
Mines, Loan Fund.” The Trustees may loan the income, or, if 
deemed advisable, the principal, for the assistance of students under 
the faculty of applied science. No restriction is placed on the 
amount to be advanced to any individual student, or upon the length 
of time for which the money is to be held by him. The loans to be 
made with the approval of the dean of the faculty of applied science. 

I have said that there were no restrictions. We do, however, 
desire the privilege of adding to this fund at any time that the 
class may desire so to do. 

President Butler, I have the honor to hand you this formal letter 
of gift. Enclosed therewith you will find check to make this fund 
a reality. 


President Butler responded as follows: 


Mr. Church and Members of the Class of 1887, School of 
Mines: It is an agreeable task to be the spokesman of the University 
when loyal alumni come back on their anniversaries bearing gifts. 
I accept this gift with a grateful heart, and it is a satisfaction to 
say a word or so of the appreciation which the University feels for 
these evidences of love, loyalty, and generous aid. The form of the 
gift which you have chosen is singularly useful and beneficent. It 
is a gift which will not be exhausted with the years, but will grow 
richer by passing through many hands. It will enable many men 
yet unborn to share the privileges which you and I have so richly 
enjoyed. It will keep alive the name, loyalty, and affection of 
your class as well as the grateful appreciation of Columbia Univer- 
sity, that we all love and honor, for the generous gift which you 
have made. On behalf of the University, I thank you most sincerely. 

Then followed the 


PRESENTATION OF A WELL-HEAD BY THE CLASS OF 1887, COLLEGE 


Edward McKinstry Whiting, spokesman on behalf of the 
class, said: 


Mr. President, Members of the Alumni and the Class of 1887, 
and Friends: I have the honor, Dr. Butler, to represent the Class of 
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1887 on this happy occasion. I am aware that our gift has a 
most melodious and beautiful Latin name which my good friend and 
classmate, Dr. Knapp, has tried to teach me. The time of our 
lesson was our recent class supper and perhaps it was not wholly 
auspicious, for alas! I have forgotten its Latin name and so I must 
refer to it as a well-head. It comes, sir, from the great city of 
Venice and is, I think, older than almost any of the European uni- 
versities, for it has lived since the fifteenth century in the Palace 
of the Ambassadors in that ancient capital. I would say for your 
information and that of our friends that it is not yet in perma- 
nent form, for the Class of ’87 purposes setting it upon an appro- 
priate pedestal, and then it will be moved to some other place, as 
I understand it, just where I don’t know. Be that as it may, it is 
today the gift that we give to the University though in an incom- 
plete form. I would like to say a word or two concerning the feel- 
ing that lies‘behind our gift. I am well aware that it has been said 
many times before, but the story never grows old in the telling. 
I believe that we realize with increasing gladness and pride our 
devoted love for our alma mater, and that every year, as more and 
more of her sons come back to her, there is a new inspiration and a 
gladder triumph in their presence. Twenty-five years is a long time, 
Mr. President. It is not my purpose to tell the story now, but I 
think that I may mention, not inappropriately, two events that mark 
the passage of time. In the first place, ours was the last class, if my 
memory serves me aright, to receive from the hand of your honored 
and revered predecessor, Dr. Barnard, the diplomas for which we 
had worked so hard and which I hope we so richly earned. Ours 
was also the first class to welcome a woman to its ranks. Mary Par- 
sons Hankey was, I believe, the very first woman to receive a 
degree from Columbia College. Times have changed, but not the 
feelings that lie behind them. We have come here today to offer 
to this University a token of our love, which, however, we cannot 
adequately express, for our devotion to our alma mater is such 
that no mere gift can tell its story. A quarter of a century ago, 
delivering at our Class Day what was sententiously called an ora- 
tion, I said that we were about to graduate from the “grandest 
university on the American continent.” Whether these words were 
then the truth, I hesitate to say: but I know now they were a proph- 
ecy. Today Columbia stands in the very forefront of American 
universities ; nay, as we her sons believe, she is even now the greatest 
university in all the world. The vision of our yesterday has become 
the reality of our today. Our love for Columbia grows stronger 
and stronger from year to year, and so as the proof of it we offer 
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you this well-head, a relic of the olden times; but yet more, the 
emblem of our loving faith and of our faithful love. 


President Butler responded: 


Mr. Whiting and Members of the Class of 1887: This gift, so 
beautiful in itself, so rich in its burden of love, affection, and mem- 
ory, is singularly appropriate. It adds to these rapidly ageing 
academic grounds a new element of beauty and a new center about 
which memory and affection will gather. Moreover, it is in itself 
beautifully symbolic of one of the tenderest and finest aspects of 
university life and university traditions. It is appropriate that this 
fine well-head should be a symbol of the never-ending spring 
of inspiration, of affection, of aspiration which make up all that 
lasts in a university life and university relationship. This ancient 
well-head comes from the Palace of the Ambassadors at Venice. 
May we not think of it.as an ambassador of that land in which the 
movement for the new learning sprang, and as an ambassador from 
that ancient university in the neighboring city of Bologna, which is 
the mother of us all? Singularly appropriate, singularly beautiful, 
singularly welcome, men of the Class of ’87, is the gift that you have 
brought today to our alma mater. 


The procession then moved to Kent Hall. 


PRESENTATION OF A CLOCK BY THE CLASS OF IQI2, LAW 


Rutherfurd Stuyvesant Pierrepont made the presentation 
address: 


Mr. President, Members of the Faculty, and Friends: Three 
years ago, from different parts of our country, from many univer- 
sities and colleges, our class assembled. Now, once more this great 
University has performed its function, and we go forth eagerly to 
practise that which we have here learned. Those men who have 
taught us have influenced us by their character as well as by their 
learning, and have raised up before us a standard of an honorable 
profession. We would not disperse without some recognition of 
the ideals we have thus received and we have deemed it altogether 
fitting that the gift we have selected is intended to serve a useful 
purpose. With these appreciations we present this clock, not as a 
memorial of us, but as a token that we, the Class of 1912, remem- 
ber Columbia. 


President Butler replied: 


Mr. Pierrepont and Members of the Graduating Class in Law: 
Your gift combines usefulness and beauty in a marked degree. 
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I am glad that the class thought of this token, and that it thought 
of it in the terms which your spokesman has expressed. I trust 
that as the years roll by and time, which this clock will mark, 
lengthens, you will remember what you have here learned, and that 
there are some underlying principles of human justice that know no 
time. Their age has new application, their venerableness has wider 
usefulness, but the principles themselves are those on which our civ- 
ilization rests. The clock that bears your name will mark the ageing 
of those principles, but never, I believe, their passing or their weak- 
ening. I trust, too, that it will be a grateful memory to you that 
you have gone out of this University in the immediate presence of 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Ed- 
ward Douglas White, and that you will always remember the signifi- 
cance of his office in the government under which we live, and honor 
and support it, and that the associations of today will grow and 
strengthen with the years. 

I thank you, gentlemen, in behalf of the University for the beau- 
tiful and useful token that you leave as you pass out into the prac- 
tice of the profession of the law. 


Tue ALuMNI LUNCHEON 

The presentations over, the crowd scattered for the customary 
visits to the various class headquarters, and particularly to the 
Gemot, where 1902 held sway. Then the alumni thronged the 
Commons to its capacity for the annual luncheon. At the long head 
table sat the guests of honor with their faculty escorts, the Pres- 
ident, and the Alumni Council committee, who, as was at once 
proved, had made no mistake in running the steam roller over 
the characteristically modest disclaimers of W. A. Meikleham, ’86, 
and insisting on his serving as magister epularum. His introduc- 
tions of the speakers should be models to those placed in a similar 
predicament—terse, adequate, and short. 


In introducing Chief Justice White, Mr. Meikleham said: 


In accordance with our delightful custom of the past few years, 
we have laid aside the cares of business and have come together, I 
am glad to see in such large numbers, to renew old college friend- 
ships and associations—a free and happy day in class reunions, 
cheering, singing, and joining in good fellowship. Before we pro- 
ceed further, I wish, in your name, to welcome our distinguished 
guests on this occasion and to give to them as honorary alumni a 
very hearty greeting from the sons of Columbia. We are highly 
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honored in having with us today that most accomplished scholar and 
profound jurist who was recently called upon to preside over the 
greatest and most important court in the world. It gives me great 
pleasure to present to you Chief Justice White of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Chief Justice White said in part: 


Fellow Alumni of Columbia, standing here today, facing this big 
audience, I trust I may be pardoned if I say a few words on the 
dangers which confront the cherished institutions of our beloved 
land. I could not help thinking as I looked at this vast student 
body before me, coming as it does from all parts of the world and 
representing every class and condition of life, how typical it was of 
the wonderful wisdom of our fathers which had taken this vast 
country and established principles by which all of its people were 
united in one harmonious whole under institutions of social order 
and protection that safeguard the rights of man. I could not help 
thinking, as I stood in the Law Library and heard the words of pres- 
entation of the clock by the graduating law class of 1912, that it is 
from institutions like this that men go forth who are the very cor- 
nerstone that perpetuates the principles of this nation. I can not 
help feeling that as long as such bodies endure, no dial of any clock 
can ever mark the time when order, liberty, and freedom shall not 
be the priceless heritage of every American. 


Mr. Meikleham introduced Congressman Underwood as follows: 


You are now to have the pleasure of listening to one who, 
through his energy, strong convictions, and commanding ability, in 
the last few years has taken a very prominent place in public affairs 
in this country, and as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the present House of Representatives has greater influence upon 
the legislation of the United States than, perhaps, any other one 
man. I take very great pleasure in introducing to you the Honor- 
able Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama. 


Mr. Underwood spoke as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, and Gentlemen of Columbia 
University: I was baptized into college life at the University of 
Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson. You have now welcomed 
me under the flag of Columbia University, the college of Alexander 
Hamilton, and conferred upon me one of the great honors of my 
life. When I contemplate the lives and deeds of these two great 
characters, occupying such important spheres in the early history 
of our country, I fully realize the allegiance we all owe to both of 
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them. In this contemplation I naturally turn to the public issues of 
the hour, to a consideration of those confronting the country today, 
being bandied back and forth between contending parties, involving 
the question as to whether a man is a conservative or a progressive. 
I wonder whether the men who have maintained allegiance to the 
University of Virginia in the Southland and to Columbia Univer- 
sity in the Empire State of the North, if they were to return to us 
today, would be classed as conservatives or as progressives? When 
it is remembered that Alexander Hamilton left this College to carry 
the flag of his country against the embattled legions of a foreign rule 
and establish the principles of liberty for his people, I suppose, of 
course, you would class him as a progressive. There are some who 
would say that in his action in establishing a great financial system 
which was to form the basis for this country for many years to 
come he would be classed as a conservative. The same analysis 
might be made of the actions of Jefferson—at least there are those 
who would call him a progressive, possibly a radical, when he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. But there are others who 
would say that when he contended so vehemently for the principles 
vf States rights and local self-government against the advancement 
of our new central federal government he was a conservative, on 
possibly a reactionary. I think there is a misnomer here, a false 
issue which is being brought before the country in bandying to and 
fro the words ‘progressive’ and ‘conservative. As a matter of 
fact we are all progressive. The world could not have reached its 
wonderful advancement had there been no progress. We could 
look forward to no future accomplishments except through progress- 
ive methods. On the other hand, if there were not present that 
conservatism which brings care in the administration of public af- 
fairs, our institutions long ago would have grounded on the rocks of 
disaster, discredit, and defeat. I think all of us who have the love 
of our country at heart, who believe in the supremacy of the Amer- 
ican flag, who wish to transmit to those who will follow us the 
great principle of that representative government which was decreed 
and handed down to us by our fathers, will all be both progressive 
and conservative. Conservatism means that we shall keep that 
which we have. Progressivism means that we should change or 
possibly destroy that which we have. Are there not many things 
in public life today we would and should keep? Are we prepared 
to abandon the Constitution of the United States? Are we pre- 
pared to abandon the great principles of free government that come 
to us as a heritage from those who first established our govern- 
ment? On the other hand, there are things which we would like to 
change and many which we have already changed. A few years 
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ago some people said we might endanger the business system of 
this country if we attempted to regulate the great railroads. We 
progressed and established a means of supervising railroad systems 
of the United States which is today welcomed by all. I could enu- 
merate many things about which we would desire to be conservative 
and many about which we should desire to be progressive. I only 
wish to say that where we are conservative we can hold fast to the 
sheet anchor of the Republic, and where we desire to progress, let 
us do so properly, within the legal limits of our country and within 
the bounds of the Constitution of the United States. There are some 
who would change our system of government from a representative 
form to a direct democracy, a government by petition. I shall 
not go into a discussion of this question now, but if you will permit 
me I would like to relate to you a story of government by petition 
which will illustrate how such government may be carried on. 
When I first entered Congress, Mr. Cleveland was President of the 
United States. As a young Congressman I was entrusted with the 
high privilege of suggesting to the postmaster general the men who 
should be appointed postmasters in my Congressional district. It 
was a somewhat difficult undertaking at times. On one occasion I 
was driving in one of the southern counties of my district and 
stopped in the heat of the summer day, covered with dust, at a 
little railway station where I was to take the train. While I was 
talking to some friends, a buggy was ferried across the river near 
the station and one of my friends said: “ Underwood, there’s a new 
man from the district of Brierfield”; and when he drove up I was 
introduced to him. He did not catch my name, and, not recogniz- 
ing me as the Congressman from that district, he drew out of his 
pocket a petition and began to have persons sign it. Several signed 
and finally he came to me and said, “ Won’t you sign this paper, 
mister?” I said to him: “Let me see it.” He handed it to me 
and I discovered that it was addressed to the Honorable Oscar W. 
Underwood, member of Congress from the ninth district of Ala- 
bama, and the petition read something like this: “We, the under- 
signed, patrons of the Brierfield Postoffice, respectfully petition you 
to use your best efforts to secure the appointment of Miss Blank as 
postmistress at Brierfield.” As soon as I read the petition I under- 
stood, of course, that the gentleman with the petition had not caught 
my name when we were introduced. I said: “I am sorry, but I 
can’t sign your petition; I live in Birmingham.” He replied: “ You 
can’t sign it? Why? It don’t make any difference to me where 
you live, everybody signs it. When the Congressman gets the 
petition he won’t know who signed it.” 
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a Meikleham introduced Colonel Goethals in the following 
words: 


The greatest engineering achievement in modern times is rapidly 
nearing a most successful completion. By January, 1915, if not 
sooner, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will be joined together, and 
the incalculable benefit to the commerce of the world by reason of 
this result will be due principally to a man of splendid executive 
ability and of the highest distinction in his chosen profession. It 
is with great pride that I present to you Colonel George Washington 
Goethals, Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal. 


Colonel Goethals said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of Columbia University: I am 
not going to attempt to take up the Panama Canal and the work 
that has been done and is being done there this afternoon, because if 
I did there would be no adjournment of this luncheon. It is the 
only thing I know. I want to take this opportunity, however, to 
express my appreciation of the high honor conferred upon me today, 
also of the honor of being accepted as an alumnus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. When I received the notification of the action taken by 
the Board of Trustees, I must confess to an agreeable surprise, for 
how they ever learned I knew enough of science to get this degree 
has been puzzling me ever since. I have come to the conclusion, as I 
have in many other instances, that I have simply fooled them. I 
only hope that they will not wake up to that fact, and that they never 
will regret the action taken. 


Mr. Meikleham, in introducing President Hibben, said: 


For the president of our alma mater the Trustees chose very 
wisely a philosopher and a member of the Columbia Class of 1882. 
Quite recently the Trustees of Princeton University did likewise. 
They placed at the head of our sister university a man of the high- 
est ability and attainments—also a philosopher and a member of the 
Class of 1882. It is with the greatest pleasure that I introduce to 
you Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton University. 


President Hibben said: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, and Men of Columbia: It is 
indeed a great honor to be known as one of your number and feel 
that I have all that that good-fellowship entitles me to. As one of 
the by-products of the profound sentiment I feel at this time is the 
thought that I am classified with President Butler and as a member 
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of the Class of 1882 of Columbia. It is an additional privilege 
today to be able to sit here and look down upon my contemporaries 
of the Early Eighties and know the kind of men with whom I am 
naturally classified ; and as I look into your faces, representatives of 
the early eighties, | am reminded of a story that I heard long ago 
that might be applied to you, not directly, but by contrast. There 
was an old Vermont farmer that was driving a dilapidated horse 
and a still more dilapidated buggy through a quiet village of Ver- 
mont, in the sleepy time of a summer afternoon. The postmaster 
came out into the street in his shirt-sleeves and looked at him as he 
passed, the lines upon the dashboard and the dejected figure of the 
old man bowed over. He looked at him for a moment and then 
turned to one of the loungers at the door and said, “Old Si Perkins 
ain’t the man he used to be, is he?”’ One of his comrades said, 
*“More’n that, more’n that, Bill; he never was.” The most useful 
lessons in life are those that are applied by contrast. We have been 
deeply impressed today by the words of Mr. Underwood, and as 
he brought before us the names of Jefferson and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, I thought that I should like to add the names of two Princeton 
men—one of the far distant past, James Madison, President of the 
United States, and one of the past that is so near us that I may speak 
of him as of the present; although he is dead he still lives in the 
hearts of Princeton men as he does in the hearts of the American 
people—Grover Cleveland, also a President of the United States. I 
believe, gentlemen, that it is the peculiar function today of the 
college men, if I may put it even more strongly, the college men of 
this country, whether of the University of Virginia or of Columbia 
or of Princeton, or of the colleges scattered through the great west, 
—it is the mission of college men to stand by these men who have 
marked out for us the principles of the American people. I be- 
lieve that every college man should be a progressive, whether in edu- 
cational matters or in business affairs or in the great questions of 
government; but I should also like to add that I believe most pro- 
foundly that the true progressive is the one who at heart and in 
mind is a conservative. I believe that the only progress that is 
worth speaking about is the progress that is founded upon conserva- 
tive principles. What is conservatism? You cannot define it 
without using the word progressive. Conservatism is progress 
without loss of essential values. That which is novel is not neces- 
sarily to be taken as the symptom or the diagnosis of true progress. 
That which has never been heard of before is not necessarily prog- 
tess. I believe, gentlemen, that progress in any sphere of life is that 
kind of progress that is carried on by means of the application of 
universal principles, well grasped and well conceived, to the new 
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suggestions that are arising day after day. A great illustration of 
that, it seems to me, is in the wonderful and I may say miraculous 
advance in the applied sciences during the generation which has 
passed ; and as I think of it I am reminded that the past generation 
goes back, President Butler, to its beginning in the days of 1882. 
Thirty years have passed, and we have these great engineering en- 
terprises, so profoundly illustrated here today in the presence of one 
whom Columbia University has so justly honored. We have all of 
the multiplied inventions in mining engineering, in mechanical engi- 
neering, in electrical engineering, and in all the various applications 
to the mechanical, industrial, and manufacturing activities of this 
year; but have they in this progress forgotten the fundamental 
mechanical principles outlined by Sir Isaac Newton, or the geomet- 
rical principles laid down, precept by precept, in the Elements of 
Euclid, four hundred years before our Christian era? It is by a 
knowledge of fundamental principles that advance is to be made in 
any sphere of life; and if we are to progress as a great people, and 
if we are to realize the prophetic promise of our destiny, we must 
remain true to those fundamental principles that have been laid 
down for us in our institutions. What is needed today among the 
college men who go out into our country, more than any other les- 
son that they can learn, is a profound reverence for our institutions 
as an American people. Our institutions are not cold, dead, stere- 
otyped forms. They are living organisms, and have the power that 
is characteristic of the living organism of adapting themselves to 
new conditions, new situations, as they may arise. We hear much 
today about the contrast between the voice of the people and our 
old and venerable institutions. I would like to call to mind, and 
particularly to the young men who are just going out into this 
great world, the fact that the institutions of the nation, of any 
nation, represent the voices of the people of that nation and not the 
voice of a people under the pressure of hysterical agitation or of 
emotional perturbation, but they represent the thought of the people 
as it has been expressing itself quietly, generation after generation, 
representing a great movement of thought across the centuries, 
reaching its final expression in some such great document as the 
Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of the United 
States. Behind these great documents were the mature thought, the 
struggles, the contests of spirit as well as the battles on the field, not 
merely of the men in this country, but of all their ancestors behind 
them in England who fought for civil and religious liberty; and 
if there is any voice of the people that can be trusted, it is the voice 
that appears in these great documents. It is our destiny to move 
on to'a great future, but for God’s sake let us take the past with us. 
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Mr. Meikleham then said: 


I regret extremely that Professor Burgess could not be here 
today, but poor health prevented his coming. I received last night 
this letter from him, which I wish to read to you all: 


“My dear Mr. Meikleham: 

I am just recovering from a severe illness, and I am advised that 
that it will not be wise for me to attempt to do anything more than 
be present at the morning exercises on Commencement Day. I 
regret very much to be obliged to forego the luncheon, and also the 
dinner in the evening. Please extend my warmest greetings to my 
fellow alumni at the luncheon, and believe me, 

Always cordially yours, 
Joun W. BurceEss”’ 


And now, my fellow alumni, we all wish to hear the customary 
résumé of the happenings at Columbia University during the past 
year, and as a fitting conclusion to this interesting part of the day’s 
celebration I invite our President to address you. 


President Butler spoke as follows: 


Fellow Alumni: It will not have escaped your attention that for 
the third year in succession we have had to say good-bye to one of 
the old Columbia heroes. Two years ago it was on the occasion 
of the retirement of Professor Van Amringe. Last year it was on 
the occasion of the retirement of Professor Chandler; and today it is 
on the occasion of the retirement of Professor Burgess. As I look 
back over the year and select or try to select from its many happen- 
ings those items of most interest and importance to you, I can not 
refrain from saying that the going of these three great men, builders 
of the College and the University that we all have known, leaves those 
of us from the Early Eighties looking and feeling pretty old. Asa 
matter of fact, we are now in the senior rank of academic service. 
That indicates more than any words of mine could do what has 
taken place during these twenty-five or thirty years of rapid growth 
and expansion. This is not the time or the place to dwell upon the 
services, the inspiration, and the character of these men; but I can 
not let Professor Burgess, the last of my old teachers, cross over the 
line which separates active service from retirement, particularly 
in his enforced absence, due to illness, without a word of Hail and 
Farewell! He has nobly borne his part in the long and difficult task 
of the making of the Columbia University of today. 
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We have had an exceedingly busy and interesting year, but with- 
out any of those dramatic episodes which sometimes attract the at- 
tention of the newspapers. Nevertheless, more really important 
questions have been faced, studied, and solved this year than in any 
year for a long time, and as I run through them very briefly I think 
you will agree with me that they mark an activity, and I trust a 
successful activity, that is worth our noticing. 

In the first place, the problem as to the academic future of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry has been solved, on 
the unanimous recommendation of the faculty of applied science 
concurred in unanimously by the University Council. When these 
great schools of applied science reach the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the School of Mines two years hence, they will be 
put upon the same advanced basis as the School of Medicine and, 
with slight differences, as the School of Law; in other words, the 
work in engineering at Columbia, in all its branches and forms, will 
be based upon so substantial an amount of preliminary education of 
a general character that it can only be satisfactorily had by taking 
at least two years’ residence in our own College or in some other 
college or scientific school of equal rank. Now, it is interesting to 
note that it has taken a full half century to carry out the intention 
of the original founders of the School of Mines. 

An advanced school of this kind was what it was intended to es- 
tablish away back in 1864. At that time, however, the high schools 
and colleges of the country were so ill-fitted to train properly stu- 
dents to enter upon the serious work of engineering study that it 
became necessary to establish, under the jurisdiction of the School 
of Mines faculty, a year or two of preliminary study in preparation 
for the professional work that followed. It has therefore taken all 
this time for the educational system of the United States to catch 
up with the vision of the founders of the School of Mines, so far 
was it in advance of anything with which this country was then 
familiar. | 

In the next place we have organized and shall open in the 
autumn the much-discussed School of Journalism. It has been said 
on every hand, so far as I know, that we have been successful in 
securing for the direction of that school probably the most accom- 
plished and best fitted man to be found anywhere. The reason for 
that is that by the terms of the founder’s benefaction we have had 
the advice of twelve or fifteen of the most accomplished and expe- 
rienced journalists in America. Those men have not undertaken 
this task in any light or formal spirit. They have been willing to 
meet not only once but twice; they have been willing to come together 
to hear evidence, to discuss equipment, to discuss personalities and 
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plans and ideas. As a result of their support and kindly coopera- 
tion, on their initiative, we shall be able, in the autumn of this year, 
to open the School of Journalism and start it on its way. It is the 
hope, and so far as I am concerned a confident hope, that the effect 
of the activity of this new branch of the University will be to ele- 
vate the standard of journalistic accomplishment in this country. 
If it does not, there will be no persons more disappointed than the 
journalists, experienced and tried, who constitute the advisory 
board. 

Then, at the suggestion of the senior professors of the School 
of Architecture, a strengthening and a reorganization of that im- 
portant undertaking has been had. At their request Mr. Austin W. 
Lord, one of the best known of American architects, has been called 
to, and has accepted, the professorship of architecture and also the 
direction of the School of Architecture. He will begin his duties in 
the autumn, in thé newly furnished and equipped Avery Building, 
which will give us for the first time a real chance to show what can 
be done for the scholarly and artistic development of architecture 
here at Columbia. During the period of Professor Ware’s service 
and that of Professor Hamlin as directors we have had no adequate 
place in which to work, no proper equipment, nothing really but the 
enthusiasm of the men at the head. Now we are to have a building 
as good as generous benefaction and building skill can make or 
devise, magnificently equipped in all respects. 

We are in the habit here at Columbia, as you doubtless well know 
(I suppose it is a habit, for it has been going on for some time), of 
starting new buildings, or at least one new building, every year. 
We are going to start another building tomorrow. Out on the 
corner of one hundred and sixteenth street you will see a hole 
which was dug there some weeks ago. Well, on the site of that 
hole is to be erected the new School of Journalism. Tomorrow 
morning we shall begin to excavate on the site immediately to the 
south of that, along the Broadway line, for a new dormitory. This 
year a hundred applications for rooms in Hartley and Livingston 
had to be declined, and a large number of students, knowing that 
there were no rooms, did not apply at all. It is probable that a wait- 
ing list exists today sufficiently long to fill the new dormitory, a dor- 
mitory as big as Hartley, at the end of the year which it will take 
for its erection and equipment. This building is to be put at the 
extreme edge of South Field, on ground now wholly unoccupied, be- 
low the level of the Athletic Field, interfering with that field not at 
all. In addition it will be equipped on the lower floor with a large 
number of lockers, so that the men using South Field for daily ex- 
ercise will be able to have their lockers there, instead of having to 
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cross from the gymnasium the whole length of the quadrangle at 
one hundred and sixteenth street. The funds for this new dormi- 
tory, amounting to $300,000, were provided by the will of the late 
Frederick P. Furnald, of New York, in memory of his son, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1901. It was provided in his will that this mag- 
nificent bequest should become available only after the death of Mrs, 
Furnald. That lady—long may she live to see the building enjoyed 
and useful to the University—has generously been moved to make 
such arrangements as will make the bequest available now. So 
that by September, 1913, it will be possible for us to accommodate 
in residence another two hundred and eighty or three hundred stu- 
dents and to take care of all those who are now waiting for rooms. 
Fortunately for us, however, there will be just as many more wait- 
ing when that building is erected, and then we shall have to set about 
getting another dormitory. 

The Trustees have, of their own motion,. made what I believe 
will be a very great addition to the equipment of the University. 
They have erected a house for the president, now approaching com- 
pletion, which is intended to be not so much a perquisite as an obli- 
gation. It is intended to furnish new facilities and opportunities, 
adequate and numerous, for the development of the social life of 
the University on Morningside Heights, both for members of the 
teaching staff and for members of the student body. If that house 
shall be put to the uses for which it is intended, for which it has been 
so generously provided, it will prove to be one more very valuable 
addition to those forces which are making for a genuine university 
life, for a university heart, and it will help to bind this great Univer- 
sity together in all of its parts here on Morningside Heights. 

I want to say a word or two about that university life. It has 
shown more progress and given more evidence of genuine growth this 
year than ever before. You may have observed in the public press 
on a recent occasion an account of what might possibly be best de- 
scribed as an ebullition of spirits. The matters concerning that 
“ebullition of spirits”? were handled with great care and very quietly 
and very justly by the students themselves; in other words, on an 
occasion of some publicity and some strain our system of student 
control of student affairs has most admirably justified itself both in 
the eyes of the teaching staff and in the eyes of the student body. 
Every such evidence of capacity as that strengthens and increases 
the feeling of confidence that all must have in our university spirit. 

I want to say a word about another feature of this Commence- 
ment season which is exceedingly interesting. You witnessed the 
gifts that were so generously made today by the classes—the gift 
of seven thousand dollars by the members of the Class of 1887, 
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Mines, for the establishment of a loan fund, than which no gift 
could be more practical or useful; the gift of the ancient Venetian 
well-head by the Class of 1887, College, which is intended to add to 
the artistic beauty of the quadrangle and to the decoration of the 
University as a whole; also the gift of the handsome clock by the 
Class of 1912, Law, to the law library. Last night, on the occasion 
of the anniversary dinner of the Class of 1886, the president of that 
class was kind enough to put in my hands for transmission to the 
Trustees the sum of five hundred dollars, in addition to their earlier 
gifts, to be added to the student loan fund of the University or 
rather to constitute a new item in that student loan fund. There 
has reached me this morning from the Class of 1902 a description of 
a very interesting project to raise a fund to be held by the Class 
until their twenty-fifth anniversary, in the hope that it will continue 
to grow year by year. The interest on this fund is to be devoted to 
the support and development of the athletic interests of the students. 
The Class of 1902, by their representatives, express the hope, in 
which I cordially join, that other classes may be moved to take sim- 
ilar action. If they do, then in the period between the tenth 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the several classes, these funds 
will be available for the support and development of the athletic in- 
terests and undertakings of the students. This plan furnishes a 
very happy alternative to the system of perpetual canvassing for 
small annual subscriptions which is now in vogue and which must 
remain in vogue unless the suggestion of the Class of 1902 can be 
acted on and carried out over a number of years. 

Now, just a word or two in relation to those athletic interests. 
I think that something ought to be said on an occasion like this 
about the service that has been done to Columbia by a group of 
generous, self-sacrificing, hard-working alumni who have, year in 
and year out, worked to keep those interests on a sound basis in 
accordance with the highest standards. Moreover, I wish to say 
that in your rowing coach, “ Jim” Rice, you have discovered a man 
who has found a way to make that branch of athletics uncommonly 
successful, and a man who has been at the same time a genuine 
source of strength and encouragement to the whole undergraduate 
work at Columbia. It is an unusually fine thing when we find a 
man like Rice, who works year in and year out, in cooperation with 
the deans, with the committees on athletics, and with the committees 
on instruction, in order that he may make the branch of sport in 
which he is greatly interested a source of strength to the institution 
as a whole and a means of promoting those ends for which a uni- 
versity primarily exists. Whatever pressure he can properly exert 
he does exert, in order to see to it that men who wish to participate 
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in rowing first of all make good their obligations to the educational 
standards of the University. 

After years of discouragement and disappointment, it is very 
cheering to take notice of the admirable performance of the track 
athletics only a week ago. In all these branches of intercollegiate 
sport it is perfectly easy, I am certain, to succeed abundantly if one 
cares nothing for standards. At Columbia we have been fortunate 
in having a large body of alumni interested in athletics, who have 
insisted that standards must be enforced first and victory gained 
afterwards. This is a most admirable spirit, to which I wish to pay 
public tribute. 

We have come to the end of this year. As I have said, there 
have been no incidents in it of a dramatic character, but it has been 
filled with hard work, with the study and, I trust, the solution of 
important problems. When the Trustees adjourned on Monday 
afternoon, so far as I can remember now, not a single one of the 
pressing questions, the large questions, that loomed up during the 
autumn and early winter had gone over to the next year unsolved. 
The organization of the School of Journalism, the provision for the 
new dormitory, the equipment and development of the School of 
Architecture, the plans for the Schools of Engineering—these and 
other big problems have been met and solved. We have not solved, 
and it is not likely that we shall solve in the immediate future, the 
very far-reaching questions relating to the Medical School and its 
affiliated hospitals. There would be no difficulty in solving those 
questions as they ought to be solved if we were perfectly free finan- 
cially to do whatever our judgment might dictate as wise; but for the 
moment the cost of carrying out anything approaching an ideal 
plan is so stupendous that until funds are provided from the skies 
or elsewhere we are almost prohibited from doing more than ex- 
pressing a pious hope that the day may soon come when that ques- 
tion may be speedily and definitely settled. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that we are not always going 
to meet in this hall, and that some of these fine days we are going 
to have a real University Hall over our heads. Every few days 
somebody either comes to me or writes me to know why we don't 
build a University Hall. I reply that there is no difficulty about it 
but the lack of money. We have excellent plans, the department of 
buildings and grounds is well equipped and ready to go ahead to- 
morrow morning, any morning, in fact. So it has been for the past 
twenty-five or thirty years, and I have no reason to believe that there 
will be any change in the near future. 

The fact of the matter is that Columbia has become so conscious 
of its mission, so conscious of its capacity, and has so completely 
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succeeded in convincing the community and the nation of them, 
that we are now gaining from unexpected quarters, from hith- 
erto unknown sources, such unmistakable evidences of cooperation 
and hearty support that there is no reason, if we go forward for 
another decade as we have done in the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since we came to Morningside Heights, why all these great prob- 
lems can not be solved by discussion, debate, and conference. And 
as for those that can only be solved by the provision of additional 
resources, there is no reason whatever to doubt that they will be 
solved to the satisfaction of ourselves and of our successors. I 
can, therefore, most heartily congratulate the alumni upon the sort 
of year through which we have passed and upon the splendid pros- 
pect that opens up before us. 


The Costume Parade was the largest and most successful in the 
history of this feature of Commencement, the prize being awarded 
to the Class of 1909, the members of which were dressed as Zulu 
Islanders. The Beefsteak Dinner, with Professor Van Amringe 
once more presiding and a somewhat larger attendance than usual, 
passed off as all beefsteak dinners do. After the dinner the alumni 
assembled on the steps of University Hall to enjoy the vaudeville 
provided by the decennial class. The arrangements for the Band 
Concert and Singing on the Library steps were much better than 
those of last year, the singing being greatly superior to that of 
former Commencements. 

The annual Phi Beta Kappa oration was delivered on the even- 
ing of June fourth in Havemeyer Hall by Professor Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, who spoke on “ Specialized study in liberal training.” 
The following officers of the Columbia section were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Professor Nelson G. McCrea, ’85; vice- 
president, Professor John Erskine, ’00; secretary, Professor Carlton 
H. Hayes, ’04; and treasurer, George Brokaw Compton, ’o9. 

Ro 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


“Fear not, only believe.” 
Mark V: 36. 


TAKE for my text four words from the lips of Jesus of Naza- 
reth: “Fear not, only believe.” The situation was this: A 
prominent man in the City of Capernaum had a little girl twelve 
years of age who was very sick. She was sick unto death. Grad- 
ually she had been descending into the valley of the shadow, and no 
one could stay her steps. The doctors had done their best, but their 
best was vanity. Her parents held her fast, but to their dismay her 
little hand slipped slowly from their grasp. When she was almost 
gone, somebody said, “ Why do you not send for Jesus of Nazareth? 
They say he is possessed of extraordinary powers.” The distracted 
father rushed immediately through the door, hurried down the 
street, met Jesus of Nazareth, fell at his feet. When a man has a 
sob in his heart his knees bend easily. He begs Jesus to come and 
save the life of his little girl. Jesus says, “I will.’ The two men 
start toward the house, and then occurs an interruption. O these 
interruptions! How blessed life would be if we could only get rid 
of them! An impertinent stranger crosses Jesus’ path, enters into 
conversation with him. Every moment seems an eternity to the 
anxious father. He feels certain that his daughter will die before 
Jesus reaches her—and she did. While Jesus and the woman are 
talking servants arrive pallid and breathless, and all they say is, 
“She is dead.” Jesus hears the words but pays no attention to them. 
Turning to the father he says, “Fear not, only believe. Appear- 
ances are against you, but keep on believing. Circumstances are 
discouraging, but do not let them quench your faith. The situation 
is desperate, but do not surrender to your fears. The case is appar- 
ently hopeless, but keep on believing.” 
I have taken this sentence for my text because I count it car- 
dinal, it strikes the keynote of the Christian religion. If you put 
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your ear to the Bible, and if you have an ear that hears, you will 
hear the Bible saying: “Fear not, only believe.” Many of us are 
daunted by the Bible because it is so big. We do not read it because 
of its bulk. The fact is the Bible is not big. There is a Bible in the 
Bible, and the essential Bible is a small book. The heavenly treasure 
is in an earthen vessel, the vessel is good sized, but the heavenly 
treasure is small. The Bible bewilders many of us because its con- 
tents are so miscellaneous. There seem to be so many voices— 
voices of prophets and priests and kings, poets and seers, law- 
givers and statesmen, apostles and evangelists—and many of the 
voices seem to clash. The Bible seems to many men a tower of 
Babel. But after all there is only one message in the Bible. You 
may miss the sky by looking at the stars. You may lose the forest 
by looking at the trees. You may allow the Bible to escape you by 
looking at its sentences. Many men spoil the Bible because they 
seek in it too many things. They come to it for science and philos- 
ophy, for political economy and sociology, for ecclesiastical polity 
and civil legislation. A man who searches for all these things in 
the scriptures incapacitates himself for understanding what the 
scriptures have to say. There is but one thing in the Bible, and that 
is a message of God, and his relation to man. The Jews in the 
first century had lost the Bible. They had it in their hand, but they 
had lost it. They read it diligently, but they had lost it. They rev- 
erenced it profoundly, but they had lost it. Jesus was always telling 
them that they had lost it. Again and again he says to them: “ Did 
you never read the scriptures? Have you never read what one of 
the scripture writers says?” Of course they had read the sentences, 
but they had not grasped their meaning. One day he said to a com- 
pany of Bible experts, ‘‘ Go, learn what this means,” and he handed 
out to them a familiar sentence from one of the most popular of 
their prophets. On another occasion he said, “You search the 
scriptures, but you do not get out of them the one supreme thing 
which they have to tell.” He was once confronted by a company 
of Bible specialists who thought they could trip him by their ques- 
tions. He said, “ You men are all in error because you do not know 
the scriptures.” One day he plucked the heart out of the Old Testa- 
ment and held it up before men’s eyes. This is it: ‘ Love the Lord 
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thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hangeth all the law and the prophets.” 
The Jews supposed there were a thousand laws, and they were 
always arguing among themselves as to which law should stand 
first. Jesus says that all laws can be reduced to two, and that these 
two are different aspects of one and the same law, and that is the 
law of love. On that law of love hangs all the legislation that has 
ever been inspired of God. And not only all the law, but also all 
the prophets—all the interpreters and teachers, all the exhorters and 
the ambassadors of the Eternal. The entire fabric of religious and 
moral teaching, so far as that has proceeded from the heart of God, 
hangs upon the law of love. In two sentences he says, you get the 
gist, the drift, the essence of all that holy men inspired of God, 
have ever thought or said or written. I have heard men say that 
they did not believe the Old Testament, and I have wondered if 
they really knew what the Old Testament is. 

The New Testament is just as simpleas the Old. When you look 
at it hastily and carelessly it seems to be quite complex and baffling. 
There is a wide variety of literary contents, a little biography, a 
little history, a series of letters, and a book of prophecy. The 
writers do not always seem to agree with one another. Paul does 
not agree with James, nor James with Paul. Men seem to speak 
sometimes a language different from the language of Jesus. In the 
New Testament there are some things difficult to understand, and 
around many a sentence centuries of controversy have raged. And 
yet if you read the New Testament carefully, and read it many 
times, when you close the book and lift up your eyes, you see no 
man but Jesus only, and if you have a reverent heart, you will hear 
a voice saying down deep in your heart: “This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye him.”’ And when you listen attentively to what he has to 
say, you hear him saying, ‘“‘ Fear not, only believe.” 

Mark, the oldest of the evangelists, says that when Jesus started 
his career as a public teacher there were two words that burned 
upon his lips—repent and believe. In other words, “turn round 
and trust in God.” John, the latest of the evangelists, says that 
Jesus at the very end of his life was still exhorting his disciples to 
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believe. ‘‘ You believe in God,” he said, “ you believe in the force, 
the power, the energy which originated and which rules the world, 
believe also in me.” At the close of his gospel John declares why 
he has written his gospel. It is for the purpose of inducing men to 
believe. The reason why he wants them to believe is because he 
desires them to live. 

According to Jesus of Nazareth the secret of a blessed and 
forceful life is belief. He attempts to move the world by stimulat- 
ing men’s faith. In his judgment the cardinal defect of humanity 
is its unbelief. In the presence of invalids he always attempted to 
stimulate their faith. “Do you believe that I am able to do this?” 
That was his first question. “ Be it unto thee even according to thy 
faith.” That was one of his constant declarations. In the presence 
of the helpless and the hopeless he was always saying, “‘ All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” In the presence of the mourn- 
ing and the broken hearted he was always endeavoring to increase 
the measure of their faith. When he speaks to two sad women in 
the cemetery in the little village of Bethany, he wipes away the tears 
from their cheeks by encouraging them tobelieve. Inthe presence of 
the enslaved his method was the same. There were in every commu- 
nity men that were slaves, prodigals that could not get away from the 
swine, publicans that could not climb up out of their disreputable busi- 
ness, men and women tied fast by their appetites and passions, en- 
slaved by their lusts, but he told them that they could break their fetters 
if only they would believe. He braced the hearts of workers by re- 
minding them of the possibilities of faith. “If you have faith asa 
grain of mustard seed, you shall do wonders.” When the time 
came for him to select men who were to speak his message and do 
his work, he did not select men of book learning or of high social 
place, or of splendid talents, or of great prestige, he carefully picked 
out men who had a great capacity for faith, men who had a faculty 
for taking hold of the unseen, men who could cling to ideals, who 
could surrender themselves to the future, who had ability to give 
substance to things that had not yet come to pass, men who could 
throw themselves on God. With that type of man he turned the 
world upside down. There was one thing whose absence pained 
him: “O ye of little faith!” There was one thing whose presence 
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gladdened him: “O woman, great is thy faith!” “I have not seen 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Whenever he stands in the pres- 
ence of a man of faith, his language has on it the glow of a leaping 
exultation. There is one thing which he prays for. “I have prayed 
for you, Simon, that your faith may not fail.” There is one thing 
he is going to look for when he comes back again: “‘ Shall the Son 
of Man find faith on the earth?” When I bring to you this exhorta- 
tion: “Fear not, only believe,” I bring a message that bears in its 
body the authority of the prophets and the apostles and the Son of 
God himself. 

What is it to believe? What are we expected to believe? It is 
hardly necessary to remind you that belief as the Bible uses it does 
not mean intellectual acceptance of a formula or definition, the 
mental adherence to a doctrine or dogma. Belief in the Bible is 
always trust ina person. Christianity sets before us Jesus of Naza- 
reth, saying: “Behold the man! Look at him! Listen to him! 
Believe in him! Believe that God has that kind of a heart, and that 
every man can become that kind of a man.” On those two stu- 
pendous affirmations hangeth all the New Testament. 

It is singular how certain delusions fasten themselves upon the 
human mind and cling there, refusing to be shaken off by the reason. 
We have all heard men say that it does not make any difference 
what one believes. No man could possibly say that who takes time 
to think. No difference what you believe! In the long run every 
man’s life is moulded by his beliefs. In the early years it does not 
seem to matter much what we think, for we act so frequently from 
impulse. But in the afternoon we act from conviction, and our 
convictions are always rooted in our beliefs. One man is one thing 
and another man another thing because their beliefs are different. 
So also is it with nations. What makes the difference between the 
orient and the occident? You can make a list of a hundred explana- 
tions, but the answer that goes the deepest is this: “There is a dif- 
ference in the conception of God.” Why is Turkey so different 
from Germany? There are many contributing causes, but the deep- 
est of all explanations is that one country is moulded by the 
Mohammedan conception of God and the other is moulded by the 
conception of God which has come to the world through Christ. 
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Another delusion is that the faith faculty is comparatively un- 
important, that it is necessary to develop the memory and the 
reason, and the esthetic faculties, but that the faith faculty may be 
continuously ignored. The fact is that everything depends upon 
the development of our capacity for belief. The fundamental dif- 
ference among men is not difference of physique. You cannot 
grade men according to their weight or size or dimensions of their 
cranium, or the weight of their brain. The fundamental difference 
lies deeper than the flesh. Nor can you find it in native endowment. 
Some men come into the world with five talents, some with two, 
and some with one. And the man with two talents is always 
surprising us by getting ahead of the man who has five, and the man 
who has one talent is always doing things which all of the prophets 
declared it was impossible for him to do. The deepest and most 
controlling thing in a man is his capacity for belief, the power to 
take hold of the unseen, to give substance to dreams and ideals. 

Another delusion is that faith is hurtful to the full development 
of the soul, that it narrows, that it reduces life to a monotone, that 
it impoverishes and reduces life’s glory. The fact is that faith en- 
larges, it sets free. It adds variety, it enriches, it helps every man 
to become more completely himself. Read the eleventh chapter of 
the Letter to the Hebrews—a shining roll of the heroes of faith. 
Notice how each one of these’stars differs from every other star in 
glory. Abel is not at all like Noah. How different Noah is from 
Samson. What a contrast between Samson and Gideon. Gideon 
is unlike Samuel, and Samuel is-far other than David. No two 
men in all that illustrious company are alike in the combination of 
their talents or in the task they performed. And yet they are all 
alike in this, they all have their faces toward the future. They en- 
dure as seeing him who is invisible. They subdue kingdoms, work 
righteousness, obtain promises, stop the mouths of lions, quench the 
violence of fire, and turn to flight the armies of the aliens. They 
are all different in gifts and graces, but they are all alike in being 
men of power. Faith is a form of power. Goethe used to say that 
the unique theme in the history of the world is the contlict of belief 
and unbelief. It was his conviction that the epochs of faith are the 
marked epochs of human history, full of memories which make the 
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heart beat. Whereas the epochs of unbelief, whatever form or 
promise, vanish in the end into insignificance. 

The American republic expects much of her college graduates. 
She has a right to expect much. She has invested a stupendous 
amount of treasure in them. She sends to them the very brightest 
and best of her young men and young women by the tens of thou- 
sands. There are today in our colleges and universities over a 
hundred thousand students. But the republic is all the time being 
disappointed. So many of our college graduates do not come up to 
expectations. The result is that many uncomplimentary things are 
said about our institutions of learning, and sometimes the criticisms 
are manifestly unfair. Often they are even bitter. But we must 
bear in mind that the bitterness is due to the fact that the dis- 
appointment is so keen. We are constantly being surprised at things 
which we see. It always surprises us to find college graduates in 
the bread-line. They are always there. We are astonished when 
the superintendents of our rescue missions tell us how university 
graduates come drifting in with the great mass of human wreckage 
from the sea of life. When the list of suicides is made out at the 
end of the year we are amazed that so many college graduates are 
to be found in the dismal company. These things all surprise 
us, but there are other things which not only surprise us but 
they appall us. We are saddened to find that so many college 
graduates are self-seekers. A man of distinction has been recently 
saying that the biggest crooks he has ever known have been men out 
of college. There have been captains of industry who have not 
been captains of honor, although they possessed college diplomas. 
There have been merchant princes who have not been princely in the 
contribution which they have made to society, although they stood 
high in their college classes. There are lawyers holding university 
degrees who have sold themselves to great corporations, spending 
their life in training men to evade the law, or to drive a coach and 
four through the law. We are saddened by the fact that so many 
college graduates are scoffers. They come out of school and take 
their places in the seat of the scornful, jeering at democracy, sneer- 
ing at the church, laughing at the world’s bravest workers, carping 
at every movement looking for the reformation of society, con- 
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stantly wagging their tongues but never lifting a finger to lighten the 
world’s burden. We are astounded by the number of pessimists that 
come out of our schools. We wonder that so many college gradu- 
ates feed upon the literature of pessimism, that so many are fas- 
cinated by Schopenhauer, one of whose famous sayings is: “It is 
safer to trust your fears than your faith.’ The man who takes 
that for wisdom is certain to become a pessimist. What a distress- 
ing and amazing spectacle it is—a graduate of a university with the 
night on his forehead and his mouth full of the speech of despair! 

Every graduating class can be divided into two sections: one 
section made up of believers, another section made up of unbe- 
lievers. Both the sections are found in this present class. Allow 
me to say a few words to each section. Those of you who are 
believers are, no doubt, often appalled by the meagerness of your 
faith. You believe a little, but do not believe as much as you would 
like. Do not be discouraged. Never despise a small amount of 
faith. If you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, you shall be 
able to do miracles. Never forget that faith can be increased, the 
capacity for believing may be developed by patient attention and 
regular exercise. “Lord, I believe. Help thou mine unbelief.” 
That is a good prayer with which to begin every day of the 
year. Do not put limits to the power of God in yourself, 
or in the hearts of your fellows, or in the soul of society. Do 
not be so certain that you know what can be and what cannot 
be. How do you know what you are capable of duing, and how can 
you tell what the man nearest you may do? No man can tell what 
it is possible for humanity to accomplish. A man was once using 
the word impossible in the presence of Mirabeau, and the great 
Frenchman immediately retorted: ‘‘ Never mention to me again that 
blockhead of a word.” College graduates have no right to use the 
word impossible. 

And now a word to the unbelievers. How is it that you have 
no faith? You have a great multitude of things. You have facts, 
figures, dates, formulas; you are in possession of languages, 
sciences, philosophies, arts, systems—you have all sorts of good 
things, how does it come that you have no faith? You have devel- 
oped your powers of observation, your powers of reasoning, your 
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powers of memory, how does it come that you have not developed 
the faculty of faith? You have been students in Columbia Univer- 
sity founded by men who believed that faith in the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ is the one supreme possession of a man in this world. 
How is it that at the close of your university career you have no 
faith? It was the constant prayer of the first President of this 
university that the university might adorn true religion. How is 
it that you have no faith? Did some professor take it from you? 
Have you had for a professor a Mephistopheles, a man filled with 
the spirit that evermore denies? If a professor has taken away 
your faith he has taken away the most valuable of your possessions. 
How is it that you have no faith? Did some favorite author steal 
it from you? If he did he was a Philistine. The Philistines jeered 
at Samson’s God while they were at work putting out Samson’s 
eyes. A man without faith is a sightless Samson grinding in the 
mill. How is it that you have no faith? Has it gone from you 
through neglect? Have you given yourself so enthusiastically to 
other things that you have failed to pay attention to religion? Have 
you been so engrossed in the things which God has made that you 
have given no attention to the Creator? Oliver Wendell Holmes 
always went to church every Sunday because he said there was a 
delicate little plant in his soul that needed to be watered every 
week. It may be that this delicate plant in your soul has withered 
because you never watered it? It may be that some of you have 
lost your faith, and have hardly realized that it has gone. Our 
best gifts depart from us painlessly. Men grow blind little by little 
without realizing that their sight is going. They pass their friends 
in the street without recognizing them, and they excuse themselves 
by saying, ““You know I am very absent minded.” A little later 
they begin to complain about the print in the books and papers. 
The print does not seem to be so distinct as it used to be. Little by 
little the sight fails, and the man at last is blind. So also does hear- 
ing go. People who are growing deaf, begin by finding fault with 
their friends and neighbors because they do not speak distinctly. 
There is no pain in the ear. Hearing does not depart with bands 
and banners, it steals off noiselessly. So do the higher powers of 
the soul. Take the capacity for love and trust and adoration—these 
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all die, and cause the soul no pang. It may be you have lost your 
faith without knowing it. You have all read descriptions of the 
Titanic. It was the finest palace that ever floated on the seas. It 
contained everything that ingenuity could devise, or that money 
could buy. It had cabins de luxe, and sun parlors spacious and 
splendid. It had Louis XVI restaurants, and grand dining room 
salons equal to the salons of the palaces of kings. It had facilities 
for all kinds of sports, swimming pools, Turkish baths, electric 
baths, electric elevators. It had everything in abundance, but life- 
boats. It was because there were so few life-boats that fifteen hun- 
dred souls went down. I wonder how many life-boats there are in 
the possession of this class. You have an abundance of the com- 
forts and the luxuries and the treasures of this world. Languages 
are sun parlors, sciences are cabins de luxe, philosophies are Louis 
XVI restaurants, arts are electric elevators, but I wonder how many 
life-boats there are. Faith is a life-boat. It saves a man when the 
crash comes. 

The world calls aloud today for men of faith. It is surprising 
how impotent knowledge is unless it goes along with other things. 
All our problems are moral problems, and they cannot be solved by 
mathematics, or by chemical combinations or by the formulas of 
philosophy. They can be dealt with successfully only by men of 
enthusiasm and courage and vision. That is the kind of men that 
the republic is looking for from our universities. Humanity is lost 
unless college men bring with them something better than the arts 
and the sciences. Look at our industrial world. What a tangle it 
is in. How bitter is the strife between capital and labor. It seems 
sometimes as though our modern civilization is nothing but a film 
floating on a lake of fire. Every now and then a city takes the shape 
of a volcano and belches fire. In the presence of the dark facts of 
the industrial world many a man is timorous, and is ready to sur- 
render all hope. Do not be afraid, only believe. Believe that the 
world is held in the grip of a God of love. Believe that every man 
is a child of God, and that God has direct access to every heart. 
Believe that it is possible for every millionaire to become a man like 
Jesus, and that it is possible for every wage earner to have the dis- 
position of the carpenter of Nazareth. If you only believe, you will 
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not be afraid, and you will have heart to take hold of the great 
problem and help solve it. 

Glance at our social world. What a tragic situation is presented. 
Look at the follies and the vanities, the wildnesses and the insani- 
ties, the horrible inequalities, the cruel injustices, all the stupidity 
and delirium of our modern vanity fair. Some men look out upon 
it and simply sneer, others look out upon it and cry—but do not be 
afraid, only believe. Believe that there is a God upon the throne to 
whom all men and women throughout this world belong, that there 
is no wrong that cannot be righted, that there is no evil which is 
everlasting, that nothing in the way of progress and moral victory 
is impossible. Believe, and you will face the darkest facts un- 
daunted. 

Look into the international world, and here also the facts are 
gloomy. Think of christendom weighting itself down with armor, 
all the leading nations spending a large part of their revenue for 
battleships and cruisers, torpedo boats and torpedo boat destroyers, 
the little nations dressing in rags in order that they may buy an ever 
bigger sword. O the folly of it, and the madness of it! But there 
are men on both sides the sea who keep right on saying it cannot be 
helped, it must go on, you cannot change it, man never changes, he 
is a fighting animal, wars there have always been, wars there will ever 
be, war is not a scourge, war is a blessing, if men did not fight they 
would lose the virile virtues. Many a man listening to this talk is 
frightened. Do not be afraid, only believe. Believe that the God 
that rules this universe is not a red Indian, but has a heart like the 
heart of Jesus. Believe that he is loving, and also omnipotent. In 
the heat of that great faith the armaments will some day melt, and 
the nations will prostrate themselves, their swords all beaten into 
plowshares, at the feet of the Prince of Peace. 

We are living in a sad world. It seems sadder than ever be- 
cause we know it better. We can hear the groans that come up out 
of the throats of the crushed and the forsaken. It is a world filled 
with suffering, filled with failure, filled with sin. I do not see how 
any man can stand it if he does not believe that back of it all is a 
heart that beats in sympathy and love. 

Young men and young women, your faces are turned toward 
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the sunset. No matter how young or old we are, we are all moving 
in the same direction. You will be surprised to find how soon the 
messengers will begin to arrive, saying, “He is dead.” “ Your 
classmate is dead.” ‘The boy you went to school with years ago 
is dead.” As the years multiply the messengers will come more 
frequently. Sometimes several of them will come in a single day, 
all bringing the same message—“ He is dead!” The friend of the 
earlier years, the comrade of your middle life—“He is dead.” 
Then will be the time for you to believe. Death will never daunt 
you if you believe. We see the sun go down behind the New Jersey 
hills, and we know the sun is not lost because we have seen it often 
riding up the eastern sky. When man falls in death he seems to 
fall into dissolution, nothingness, but we need not be despairful, for 
Jesus has risen from the tomb, and has made it possible for all men 
to rise in him. 

This, then, is the purpose of my sermon, to bring you to the 
feet of Christ. Here is a man who never feared. When was he 
ever afraid? The world set itself against him, but he did not wince. 
The influential men of his generation hated him, the college gradu- 
ates all opposed him, the pious people suspected and derided him, 
the crowd gnashed its teeth at him, but he never ran. He never 
cowered. He stood alone, and this is what he said, ‘‘I am not alone, 
my Father is with me.” He was never afraid of men because he 
was always sure of God. He always believed. He believed in 
himself. He came saying, “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” 
He said, “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to 
finish his work.” “I do always the things that are pleasing unto 
him.” At the close of his life he said, “I have finished the work 
which God gave me to do.” He believed that he came into this 
world with a mission to perform, and he would not turn to the 
right or the left until his work was done. He believed in his fellow 
men. They did everything to break down his faith, they were un- 
reasonable, they were cruel, they misunderstood him, misrepresented 
him, hated him, vilified him, but he loved them to the end. He 
believed in the Samaritans, although they were counted little better 
than devils. He believed in the publicans, although they were rene- 
gades to their nation. He believed in the outcast and forsaken 
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classes. He picked up a publican and seated him on a throne. To 
Jesus’ eyes there were no hopeless classes. He believed it possible 
to build up the desert places of society out of material which had 
gone to waste. He believed in God even though God seemed to 
desert him. Jesus failed in everything he undertook. He preached 
in Nazareth and failed. There they tried to kill him. He escaped 
to Capernaum. He labored in Capernaum, but failed; in Chorazin 
and failed; in Bethsaida and failed. He departed from them 
stricken hearted, sobbing, ““O Chorazin!” “QO Bethsaida!” “O 
Capernaum!” He saw them stagger on their downward way, and 
today they are heaps of dust. He went to Jerusalem, the capital of 
his country, and pleaded with the city to listen to his message, but 
her great gates were slammed in his face. The officers of the law 
caught him and nailed him to a cross and let him die between two 
robbers. His life was a great failure, but he never gave up his trust 
in God. As he moved toward the cross he said to his companions: 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” The last words he 
spoke before his spirit took its flight were: “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” Here at the center of history is a man who 
never feared, and who believed to the end. 

He declared that after he had gone his spirit would return, and 
that his spirit would continue to teach men what to do. His spirit 
did return. It has been teaching the succeeding generations. It is 
here today. It is speaking to every member of this class who has 
ears to hear, and this is what the spirit says: ‘“ Be not afraid, only 
believe. Appearances may be against you, but believe! Circum- 
stances may de discouraging, but do not let them quench your faith. 
The situation may be desperate, but do not surrender to your fears. 
When the case is absolutely hopeless, keep right on believing!” 

CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, D.D. 


COLUMBIA MEN IN WASHINGTON 


HERE is a growing demand in the government service for men 
who know things, and for the better places the requirements 
are that not only shall a man have a college education, but also 
special technical training. And so in the development and con- 
servation of our great natural resources, and in the study of eco- 
nomic conditions for the betterment of the people, the demand for 
graduates of Columbia is ever increasing. If we examine the 
records of our alumni many curious things come to light, and per- 
haps some of the strange developments in men’s careers may be 
shown best if they are considered from the point of view of the 
selections of professions made by young graduates. 

Let us begin with the law. Washington has never seemed to 
attract lawyers to it as a desirable place for practice, and this is 
readily understood when it is remembered that claims constitute 
the most important line of legal business in the nation’s capital; 
that is, claims against the government in the various departments, 
or else such claims as patents or pensions. ‘There are, of course, 
some few exceptions, for among the members of Congress there 
are still many who are of the legal profession. Columbia, how- 
ever, has never had the strong representation in Congress that 
would naturally be expected from her standing. Nevertheless, 
George P. Wetmore, ’69L, is now the senior senator from Rhode 
Island, and while Hamilton Fish, ’73L, and J. V. V. Olcott, ’77L, 
were members of the last Congress, and Luke Lea, ’03L, senator 
from Tennessee, and T. G. Patton, ’81C, are connected with the 
present one, still they are hardly to be regarded as more than tem- 
porary residents of Washington. It is different, however, with 
Charles E. Hughes, ’84L, for in passing from the governor’s chair 
of the great commonwealth of New York to a seat on the Supreme 
Bench, he has become one of us in all verity. Long closely identi- 
fied with the life of the capital is Archibald Hopkins, ’67L, who, 
after graduating from Williams, where his father was president, 
saw service in the Civil War, and then, choosing law, studied at 
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Columbia, and since 1873 has been clerk of the Court of Claims. 
Francis E. Leupp, ’72L, is also a Williams man who received his 
legal education at Columbia. For many years he had charge of 
the Washington office of the New York Evening Post, from which 
place he was called by President Roosevelt to the commissionship 
of Indian affairs. From his facile pen have come monographs and 
books on Indians, to whose interests he has largely been devoted, 
as well as that excellent character sketch of his friend, ‘‘ The man 
Roosevelt.” Crammond Kennedy, ’78L, served in the Civil War, 
preached for a time, wrote books, both prose and poetry, and then, 
after studying law, settled in Washington, where he now has a 
valuable practice on matters pertaining to international law. E. 
S. Theall, ’ooL, is a graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, who 
entered the U. S. Marine Corps, from which service he was retired 
as first lieutenant. He then studied law and entered on his practice 
in Washington, numbering among his clients many naval officers, 
including the late Admiral Sampson. More recently he has most 
satisfactorily combined his legal knowledge with that of the service 
by becoming clerk of the House committee on naval affairs. E. W. 
Gadyee 74 Haw aCraging 741 - and, J. Hi. Shepherd,-74L, are 
lawyers in active practice, while S. S. Laws, ’7oL, Robert F. 
Shepard, ’76L, J. H. Purdy, ’78L, and F. H. Head, ’82L, although 
graduates of the Columbia Law School, do not follow their pro- 
fession. C. C. Swisher, ’82L, fills most competently the chair of 
history in George Washington University, and J. R. Clark, Jr., 
*O6L, is an assistant solicitor in the Department of State. 

E. M. Borchardt, ’o8C, who gained an enviable reputation as 
an expert in international law in connection with the fisheries arbi- 
tration at The Hague in 1910, is now the law librarian of the 
Library of Congress, where is also H. H. B. Meyer, ’85S, who 
abandoned chemistry and engineering for the more congenial post 
of chief of the division of bibliography. His is the interesting 
work of compiling the various bibliographies required by govern- 
ment commissions, such as, for instance, one recently issued relat- 
ing to the popular election of senators, which, according to the 
official statement, is supplied by the superintendent of documents 
“to statesmen and embryo statesmen alike without discrimination.” 
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Government service is hardly a place where anyone would look 
for those who follow the calling of the ministry, and yet Rev. S. B. 
Pond, ’79C, holds a congenial office in the Treasury Department, 
and frequently may be heard on Sundays from some pulpit in the 
Episcopal Church. Rev. Thomas Thompson, ’63M, after serving 
as a surgeon in the Civil War, became a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and is now a resident of Washington. Rev. Cornelius C. Abbott, 
’9IC, is priest in charge of the Protestant Episcopal chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, and Rev. George W. Smith, ’87H, formerly presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., is spending his retiring 
years in Washington in clerical affiliations with St. John’s Church, 
with which he was connected in his earlier life. Both Mr. Abbott 
and Dr. Smith are members of the council of the Washington 
Cathedral, the walls of which are slowly rising on the hills back of 
the city. 

Columbia must be proud indeed of her distinguished graduates 
in medicine who have entered the government service. Precedence 
in this case is gladly yielded to the Navy, for Dr. Charles F. 
Stokes, 84M, is now surgeon general of that branch of the mili- 
tary service. Dr. Stokes is net only well known as a brilliant sur- 
geon but also as a capable commanding officer, for it will be remem- 
bered that President Roosevelt gave him charge of the hospital 
ship Solace, which he successfully took to the Philippines from 
Norfolk, a voyage half way around the world made under unusual 
difficulties. At her 1911 commencement Columbia gave him a 
doctorate in science, and Jefferson Medical College has conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of laws. Dr. W. C. Braisted, ’86M, 
stands high in the same corps and is the assistant surgeon general 
of the Navy. There are nine other Columbia men in the medical 
corps of the U. S. Navy, and their duties take them to various parts 
of the world—as far away as Manila or Japan, and then back again 
to more accessible posts on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards. They 
include J. C. Thompson, ’56M, who served in the Civil War, Frank 
_ Anderson, ’74M, L. L. von Wedekind, ’86M, George H. Barber, 

"88M, E. S. Bogart, ’89M, C. H. DeLancey, ’91M, F. I.. Benton, 
"96M, E. O. Huntington, ’96M, E. O. J. Eytinge, 04M, and George 
F. Cottle, ’05M: 
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A name that has been frequently mentioned for the office of 
surgeon general of the Army is that of John V. R. Hoff, ’74M. 
His father was in the service before him and Washington has often 
been his home. He is deservedly popular and his return to the 
capital will be welcomed by many friends and admirers. He is the 
senior Columbia alumnus in the medical corps of the army, holding 
the rank of colonel. Among his colleagues are J. L. Phillips, 82M, 
and W. D. McCaw, ’84M, both of whom have reached the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and of these Dr. McCaw is specially worthy of 
mention, as being in charge of the famous library of the surgeon 
general’s office, which ranks as one of the great medical libraries of 
the world. Also in this corps are Ogden Rafferty, ’85M, C. C. Mc- 
Culloch, Jr., 92M, F. F. Russell, ’93M, E. H. Hartnett, ’94M, P. 
Cr rieid, o5M, Lt. Lewald;’osM, and F. 5. Wright, *o6M. 
Worthy of more than passing notice is Dr. E. A. Mearns, ’81M, 
who is on the retired list of the army with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Dr. Mearns early devoted his attention to natural history, 
and as an authority on birds and some of the smaller mammals, he 
stands second to none in this country. His unique collections, made 
while connected with the Mexican Boundary Survey and while on 
duty in the Philippines, have been deposited in the U. S. National 
Museum, of which institution he is an honorary associate in 
zoology. His reputation as a collector led to his appointment as 
naturalist to the Smithsonian African expedition under Colonel 
Roosevelt, in which connection he again distinguished himself. 
He has been a prolific writer on his specialty, as his many papers 
contributed to zoological sources abundantly show. The U. S. 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service includes among its 
officers H. S. Mathewson, ’93M, and S. B. Grubb, 96M. In 
private practice settled in Washington are C. L. G. Anderson, ’84M, 
who is also a writer of books on medical topics, L. H. Stone, 89M, 
who is an expert on insanity and is connected with St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, L. W. Glazebrook, ’90M, H. T. Harding, ’93M, F. P. 
Morgan, ’93M, T. S. Lee, 94M, Truman Abbe, ’99M, and F. A. 
Schneider, ’01M, while W. Duncan McKim, ’78M, has retired from 
professional activity. 

Two of Columbia’s medical graduates have gone into broader 
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fields and have won distinction as naturalists. They are A. K. 
Fisher and C. Hart Merriam, both of whom graduated in 1879. 
The former has long been connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture, serving as ornithologist on the expedition to the Death 
Valley in 1891, after which he made biological surveys of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, and Utah, and more recently he has had 
charge of the economic investigations of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey. Dr. Fisher has published many valuable papers on his spe- 
cialties, most of which have appeared as government reports. Dr. 
Merriam followed his profession at first, but in 1885 came to 
Washington as chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, which place he 
then held until 1910, when he accepted the special position created 
for him of investigating biologist of the Harriman foundation 
under the Smithsonian Institution. He has had much to do with 
the fur seal investigations and has conducted many biological sur- 
veys in the far west. Dr. Merriam is the author of more than 
three hundred papers and volumes on zoology, botany, and eth- 
nology, most of which have been published under the auspices of 
the government. These have gained for him a high reputation, 
and he is one of the very few Columbia graduates whose scientific 
attainments have led to recognition by an election to the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

It may be said, perhaps parenthetically, that it isa far cry to that 
long ago time in the early sixties of the last century, when Thomas 
Egleston, then a recent graduate from the Ecole des Mines in Paris, 
became one of that group of young men who lived in the brown 
sandstone towers of the Smithsonian building and studied science 
at first hand from the specimens which later, with many additions, 
became the great United States National Museum. It was Egle- 
ston’s clear foresight that read aright the signs of the times, and 
thanks to the support that he received from the trustees of Columbia, 
our schools of science are now reaping that abundant reward which 
Egleston so confidently anticipated. 

The Department of Agriculture, with its great scientific bureaus 
devoted to the study of the best means of obtaining results by the 
application of science to agriculture, has but few graduates of 
Columbia among its workers. In the Bureau of Animal Industry 
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is W. N. Berg, ’o7Ph.D., who is connected with the dairy division 
and specially engaged in the study of the changes in butter, such as 
cause of flavor, etc. The Bureau of Chemistry is fortunate in hav- 
ing the service of Dr. William Salant, ’99M, who ranks high among 
those who follow physiological chemistry, and his exceptional 
knowledge in that branch is made use of in practical studies of the 
application of medicine. H. G. Dyar, ’95Ph.D., is the specialist 
in lepidoptera, connected with the Bureau of Entomology. His 
office is in the U. S. National Museum, in which institution he holds 
the honorary custodianship of the collections of butterflies. To 
him are referred all specimens that are received, and when new 
species are found they are described by him. As an authority on 
lepidoptera he stands among the foremost in the United States. 
Also in the Bureau of Entomology is T. E. Snyder, ’07C, who has 
specialized in insects, and particularly those insects which are in- 
jurious to trees. His last work has been a valuable study of the 
insects that destroy timber in mines. In the forest service is W. B. 
Barrows, ’05C, who has charge of measurements of timber, that is, 
it is his duty to accumulate comparative statistics from time to time 
of sections of timber lands from which he then computes the 
development, favorable or unfavorable as the case may be, of the 
tract under consideration. In the Bureau of Plant Industry there 
are David Griffiths, °ooPh.D., and C. L. Alsberg, ’00M, both of 
whom are actively engaged in investigations pertaining to the work 
of the bureau. The former is studying some problems of farm 
management, while the latter is striving to disclose some secret in 
plant physiology. Dr. Griffiths is described on the rolls as an 
“agristologist”’ and Dr. Alsberg as a “ chemical biologist.” 

The Smithsonian Institution, from its inception; more than 
half a century ago, has been the source of inspiration of most, if not 
all, of the scientific activities of the government. The Weather 
Bureau, the Geological Survey, and the Bureau of [isheries are 
conspicuous examples of bureaus that owe their origin to that great 
institution, but which, having attained their maturity, are now 
independent. 

Still closely connected with the Smithsonian Institution, how- 
ever, are the U. S. National Museum and the Bureau of American 
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Ethnology. To the editorial charge of the publications of the 
former, Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78S, was called in 1896, and since 
then nearly a hundred volumes dealing with many phases of science, 
ranging from descriptions of new forms of minute insects to obser- 
vations on the larger mammals such as were collected by Colonel 
Roosevelt during his trip to Africa, have passed through the press 
under his supervision. Credit should also be given to Dr. Benjamin 
for his many contributions to important works of reference. To 
Columbia men he is perhaps best known as the president of the 
Columbia alumni in the District of Columbia. 

The work of the Bureau of American Ethnology, likewise a 
dependency of the Smithsonian Institution, has attracted to it two 
students of philology who had specialized in Indian languages while 
students at Columbia under Professor Franz Boas. The first of 
these, L. J. Frachtenberg, ’06A.M., has spent much time in western 
Oregon, where he is now studying certain dialects, and those who 
are familiar with his work credit him with having found a new 
stock, a valuable discovery that testifies most emphatically to his 
ability. The other is Paul Radin, ’11Ph.D., who is devoting his 
attention to ethnological and linguistic researches among the Win- 
nebago Indians. 

When the U. S. Geological Survey was organized into a sepa- 
rate bureau and placed under the charge of the Department of the 
Interior in the late seventies, its work attracted to its service many 
specialists throughout the country, including not a few of the 
graduates of the old School of Mines. For instance, R. D. Irving, 
’69S, then of the University of Wisconsin, was given charge of the 
Lake Superior divisions, and A. Hollick, ’79S, received for study 
much of the paleo-botanical material collected by the survey. Hol- 
lick, now among the foremost of American paleo-botanists, still fre- 
quently spends his winters in Washington, and is at present engaged 
in monographing the specimens gathered by field parties in Alaska. 
Columbia is perhaps more directly represented on the survey by Bailey 
Willis, °78S, whose high attainments were so worthily recognized 
by the University of Berlin in t910 by the conferment of the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. Since 1884 he has been actively con- 
nected with the work of the survey, and during the years 1900-06 
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he was geologist in charge of areal and stratigraphic geology. At 
present he is on leave of absence in Argentina, whither he has been 
called to make some special geological researches. H. M. Wilson, 
’81S, was long connected with the survey, holding, subsequent to 
1907, the office of chief engineer of the technological branch of its 
work, but when that service was organized to the independent 
Bureau of Mines, he remained with it and is now in charge of its 
office in Pittsburgh. E. M. Douglas, ’81S, A. C. Roberts, ’81S, 
and D. H. Baldwin, ’95S, are actively engaged in the work of the 
survey, the first mentioned as a geographer and Roberts and Bald- 
win as topographers. Edwin Kirk, ’11Ph.D., is an assistant 
paleontologist, and his most recent work has been a study of fossil 
crinoids, on which he published an important memoir. 

Within the decade Columbia has crowned with her doctorate 
in science two of the most eminent of American geologists who 
were long connected with the Survey. Arnold Hague, ’o1H, famous 
for his brilliant work on the geology of the Fortieth Parallel Survey 
and of the Yellowstone region, and S. F. Emmons, ’ogH, equally 
distinguished for his many contributions to geology, especially in 
its relations to mining. The former is the home secretary of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and the latter, until his death last 
spring, was its treasurer. 

The Survey wisely prohibits those in its service from furnishing 
the public with expert information gained by them while engaged 
in field work, and consequently many of those who stand high in 
their profession, such as W. T. Griswold, ’81S, and W. H. Weed, 
’83S, have resigned recently to engage in private practice. FE. C. 
Barnard, ’84S, was formerly connected with the Survey, but he has 
lately been given control of the detail work of the commission 
having charge of the marking of the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, with headquarters in Washington. 

Three graduates of the schools of science of Columbia who are 
residents of Washington have not yet been referred to. The first 
is H. Hollerith, ’90Ph.D., who has distinguished himself by his in- 
ventions of computing machines. These have rendered excellent 
service in the U. S. Census Bureau and have found employment in 
the tabulation of census returns in similar offices of other govern- 
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ments. More recently his machines have been adapted for use in 
the offices of factories, railroads, and insurance companies. L. B. 
Forst, ’06S, was appointed soon after graduation to the place of 
assistant chemist in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the Treas- 
ury Department, and he is still credited to the Washington contin- 
gent. The last of the three is B. J. Sigmund, ’06S, who in 1909 
accepted the appointment of computer in the office of the U. S. 
Nautical Almanac of the Navy Department. 

In recent years the demand for Columbia graduates has been 
greatest perhaps in the newly created Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and this fact is largely due to the studies of economic 
subjects and conditions required by the government which have 
demanded the skilled services of expert men, and of these Columbia 
has furnished her fair share. 

Inthe Bureau of Corporations there is Francis Walker, ’95Ph.D., 
who follows in the footsteps of his distinguished father and to 
whom I am indebted for much of the information here given con- 
cerning his colleagues. Dr. Walker is in charge of the steel and 
harvester investigations with the rank of special investigator, and 
he has also been called upon at times to render aid to the commis- 
sioner in the preparation of certain technical reports. Before com- 
ing to Washington he held chairs on economic subjects, first in 
Colorado College and then in Western Reserve University. C. E. 
Stangeland, ’05Ph.D., and A. Berglund, ’07Ph.D., are special agents 
in the bureau, who from time to time have been assigned to the 
working up of some topic or branch of an investigation requiring 
special training and knowledge. Dr. Stangeland has also been 
associated with the work of the census, and was for a time con- 
nected with the State University of Washington. J. H. Dynes, 
’97A.M., is a special examiner, serving in charge of the computing 
division of the bureau. 

Among those connected with the Bureau of Corporations, who 
studied political science at Columbia but did not take their degrees 
at our University, are C. E. Edgerton and David L. Wing, who 
have the status of special examiners, while B. J. Ramage, a former 
law student, is now special examiner in charge of waterways inves- 
tigations. He is the author of several volumes of reports. 
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With the Bureau of Labor is I. M. Rubinow, ’95C, who, after 
faithful service in the Bureau of Statistics, was transferred to his 
present office, where he holds rank as a special agent. Dr. Rubi- 
now, who after graduating at Columbia studied and practiced medi- 
cine, is the author of “The economic condition of the Jews in 
Russia” and more recently of a number of monographs on such 
subjects as labor, insurance, and immigration. Victor S. Clark, 
*ooPh.D., who had charge of the taking of the Hawaiian census of 
1910, is now also with the Bureau of Labor. He is the author of 
various reports on labor conditions and on labor legislation in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. He was chosen to succeed Carroll D. 
Wright in the charge of the division of manufactures and economic 
history in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and has most 
competently fulfilled that task. 

Among those who are connected with the work of the census 
is I. A. Hourwich, ’93Ph.D., who is at present a special agent in 
charge of the division of mining. Dr. Hourwich has had a most 
interesting career. He is a Russian by birth and was early in life 
a newspaper correspondent in his native country, where he was also 
a candidate for election in the first Douma. Since graduating 
from Columbia he has taught in the University of Chicago and 
more recently has served in the office of the director of the Mint, 
to whom he rendered valuable service in the preparation of an 
exhaustive report on the production of gold and silver. Mention 
must also be made of his two important works, ‘“ Peasant immigra- 
tion to Siberia,’ published in Russia in 1887, and ‘“ Economics of 
the Russian village” (1895). Also active in the work of the census 
and among those who studied political science at Columbia are T. J. 
Jones, ’04Ph.D., a special agent engaged in gathering returns of 
population; T. B. Moore, ’06Ph.D., who has to do with the revision 
of returns and preparation of results; H. D. Weld, ’ogPh.D., who 
is engaged in the work of the division of manufacture; and Miss 
Marks, ’07A.M., who is occupied with editing the results obtained 
for the census and preparing them for publication in the compila- 
tion division. 

The Bureau of Statistics has as its chief of the division per- 
taining to inland commerce M. L. Jacobson, a former student of 
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political science in Columbia, who has gained considerable reputa- 
tion by various monographs on statistics. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while an independent bureau, does work along 
similar lines to the foregoing and in its service are John M. Gitter- 
man, ’92A.M., and W. M. Feigenbaum, ’o8A.M. 

The U. S. Tariff Board is likewise an independent body called 
into existence by Congress, its work being of conspicuous impor- 
tance and interest at the present time. It has as chairman Henry 
C. Emery, ’96Ph.D., who after leaving Columbia continued his 
studies in Germany, chiefly in Berlin. He then returned to the 
United States and accepted the chair of political economy at Bow- 
doin College, whence he was called to Yale. Professor Emery 
promptly invited to his assistance N. I. Stone, ’o1A.M., a tariff 
expert who had previously served in the Treasury Department as 
statistician and who had visited various parts of Europe for infor- 
mation on the all important subject of the tariff. With this board 
are also J. E. Pope, Ph.D., and Frank F. Rosenblatt, Ph.D., both 
of whom are graduates from the school of political science. 

In matters pertaining to education there is first of all E. E. 
Brown, ’07H, who recently left the important office of commissioner 
of education to accept that of chancellor of the New York Univer- 
sity. In the work of the Bureau he has had the aid of Harlan 
Updegraff, ’o8Ph.D., who has had special charge of all topics com- 
ing under the designation of school administration. 

On the faculty of George Washington University, besides Pro- 
fessor Swisher, already mentioned, there was until recently H. L. 
McBain, ’o7Ph.D., who resigned the deanship of the College of 
Political Science to accept charge of similar work at the University 
of Wisconsin. S. I. Franz, ’99Ph.D., has gained for hiinself rec- 
ognition by his work on experimental physiology; more recently he 
has been prosecuting his studies at St. Elizabeth’s Insane Asylum. 
The chair of educational psychology in George Washington Uni- 
versity is acceptably filled by W. C. Ruediger, ’07Ph.D. With this 
group may well be included Merrill E. Gates, who since 1899 has 
been secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners. He has 
received the doctorate of science and that of laws from Columbia. 
Also to be worthily mentioned is R. S. Woodward, ’05H, who, with 
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the title of president, directs all the scientific work of the great Car- 
negie Institution of Washington.* Clarence N. Fenner, ’11Ph.D., 
is a recent member of the staff under President Woodward, and at 
the geophysical laboratory is doing his share toward solving the 
many problems connected with the physical properties of rocks and 
minerals. 

It is a special pleasure to make mention at this place of Mrs. 
Barbour Walker, ’05A.M., who is doing a splendid work as prin- 
cipal of the National Girl’s School on the Cathedral Close. The 
task of managing a large school is never an easy one, yet it has been 
accomplished by Mrs. Walker with conspicuous success. Among 
her corps of teachers are several who proudly render their allegiance 
to Barnard or Teachers. These include Miss Mary B. Walker, 
Miss M. H. Bailey, Miss M. M. Bogenreif,-and Miss L. B. Hunter. 

Among those who studied architecture in Columbia, two have 
settled in Washington. The first of these, George O. Totten, Jr., 
91 F.A., stands deservedly high in his profession. After some pre- 
liminary experience in the office of the supervising architect of the 
Treasury Departmeat, he retired from the government service and 
entered on the independent practice of his profession. He has 
been particularly successful in designing private residences, one of 
his latest successes being the home of Justice Hughes, ’84L. It was 
Totten who first called the alumni of Columbia together and from 
the gathering in his atelier grew the District of Columbia Associa- 
tion, of which he has been secretary since its inception. Bedford 
Brown, ’06F.A., is a more recent graduate, who is steadily advanc- 
ing toward a worthy place in his chosen calling. 

Reference has been made elsewhere in this article to the strange 
preparations made by college men for that which subsequently be- 
came their life work. Two graduates of the school of fine arts 
illustrate this proposition in a characteristic manner. J. C. Oakes, 
’93F.A., a graduate of the College of the City of New York, on 

* Since this article was written James Brown Scott, who was formerly a 
member of the faculty of the Columbia Law School, has been made president 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace in Washington. Mention may also be 
made of the fact that Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of the Law Faculty, has 
during the year been a member of the Economy and Efficiency Commission 
appointed by President Taft to report on our improved method for administering 
the governmental departments. 
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the completion of his course in Columbia, entered the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, where he graduated in 1897 with high 
standing. He is now a major in the corps of engineers in the U. S. 
Army. Similarly, C. S. Haight, ’98F.A., who was a member of 
Troop A during the war with Spain, entered the U. S. Army in 
1898, and is now a captain in the Fifth Cavalry. The Army Reg- 
ister credits him as an honor graduate from the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School in 1903, and as a graduate from the Staff College in 
1905. 
And then there are others—men who are devoting their lives to 
congenial work in their own way. Thus, for instance, Nicholas 
Luquer, ’58C, has special interests, but still he finds much time for 
philanthropic work. Then there is William Waller, ’78C, who is 
remembered always for his feats in running when an undergrad- 
uate, who devotes much of his time to work for the church, and 
he has been specially active in the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. Mr. 
Waller is the treasurer of the District of Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion. Frederic Bancroft, ’85Ph.D., works in the Library of 
Congress and there he gathers the material which he uses so ably 
in the presentation of interesting events in our American history. 
And there is Fairfax Harrison, ’91A.M., who after leaving Colum- 
bia studied law and practiced for a time, but in 1896 came to Wash- 
ington to serve as solicitor of the Southern Railway Company, of 
which corporation ten years later he became a vice-president. He is 
a director in various railroad and similar corporations. Others still 
there are whose names do not come so readily, but who are working 
out their destinies to good advantage, ever loyal, all of them, to that 
alma mater from whom they received their education. 

In closing I would add a word concerning those upon whom 
Columbia has bestowed honorary recognition. Presidents Lincoln, 
61, and Johnson, ’65, received the degree of LL.D., as did also 
President Roosevelt, 99. The same honor has been conferred on 
Elihu Root, ’04, who served as Secretary of State under Roosevelt, 
and now represents the Empire state in the Senate, and also upon 
J. M. Dickinson, ’05, who was Taft’s first Secretary of War. Sci- 
ence has been recognized, as has already been shown, by the con- 
ferrment of the degree of Sc.D. upon Arnold Hague, ’oz, R. S. 
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Woodward, ’o5, and the late S. F. Emmons, ’og, and that of LL.D. 
upon America’s greatest scientist, the late Simon Newcomb, ’87. 
Distinguished ambassadors from foreign nations who have achieved 
eminence in some particular field have not been overlooked, and in 
recent years Jules J. Jusserand, ’03, James Bryce, ’04, Joachim 
Nabuco, ’06, and J. H. von Bernstorff, ’09, have received Colum- 
bia’s highest academic award. At its Commencement in 1912 Col- 
umbia bestowed upon Chief Justice White the degree of LL.D., and 
the same degree was given to Representative Underwood of Ala- 
bama, the leader of the House of Representatives, while upon Colonel 
George W. Goethals the degree of Sc.D. was most worthily con- 
ferred for his splendid engineering work on the Panama Canal. 

It is an honor of no small importance to be an alumnus of so 
great a University as ours, and I am sure it must be a source of 
much pride to the authorities of Columbia to know that her grad- 
uates are fulfilling their duties in life so worthily. Whether as 
presidents, ambassadors, cabinet ministers, or as accepted experts 
in some branch of scientific work, they are contributing much to 
the development of the great things in our country’s history. And 
in these times when problems involving difficult solutions confront 
us on every side, it is indeed a satisfaction to know that the knowl- 
edge derived from the instruction obtained at our alma mater, 
ripened by experience into wisdom, is so important a factor in their 
consideration. That the results will be worthy always of Columbia, 
no one can gainsay. 

Marcus BENJAMIN, 78S 
WasHINcTOoN, D. C. 


AVERY HALL 


The completion and occupation of the new Avery Hall marks an 
epoch in the history both of the Columbia University Library and 
of the School of Architecture. When the late Samuel P. Avery 
established the foundation which has grown into the present superb 
collection of books on architecture and the allied arts known as the 
Avery Architectural Library, he not only erected the finest of pos- 
sible memorials to his son, Henry O. Avery, to whose memory the 
new library was dedicated, but he also established a new link be- 
tween the School of Architecture and the Library of the Univer- 
sity. The Avery Architectural Library has, however, not realized 
hitherto by any means the full measure of its possible importance 
to the University through the School of Architecture, or to the pro- 
fession at large, owing to the simple physical fact of its location. 
Even in the handsome room which it has for fifteen years occupied 
in the east wing of the Library Building, it seemed somewhat rele- 
gated to one side, making no conspicuous visible appeal to the pub- 
lic or to the profession, and requiring so much descending and 
climbing of stairs in order to be used by the students of architecture 
on the top floor of Havemeyer Hall, four hundred feet away, that 
only such students as were studiously inclined or compelled by some 
imperative special emergency found their way to its quiet alcoves 
and its unsurpassed treasures of literature and illustration. Sel- 
dom were there more than a half dozen readers at a time in the 
rooin, and these largely readers from other places than the School 
of Architecture. 

When therefore another son of the founder of the library, inher- 
iting, and worthily bearing, his father’s name, felt moved to provide 
for this memorial to his brother a more worthy and ample hous- 
ing, it was a happy inspiration that led him so to shape his generous 
gift as to bring the Avery Library and the School of Architecture 
into the closest physical relation to each other. 

The new building, from the design of Messrs. McKim, Mead 
and White, carried out under the special supervision of Mr. William 
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M. Kendall, of that firm, is devoted entirely to the uses of architec- 
ture. The whole ground floor, twenty-two feet high, is assigned to 
the Avery Architectural Library. The three floors and the attic 
above this are tenanted by the School of Architecture. This ar- 
rangement is to last so long as the accommodations suffice for both 
institutions. When this limit shall be passed, the premier claim to 
occupancy will naturally rest with the Library; but this looks to a 
contingency still many years remote. 

Avery Hall stands west of and parallel to Fayerweather Hall, 
leaving a court ninety feet wide between the two buildings. It is, 
in other words, the first of the four interior buildings of the orig- 
inal scheme for the University group. It measures approximately 
150 X 50 feet and is constructed of Harvard brick with limestone 
trimmings and enrichments, after the style of the other depart- 
mental buildings of the group. It has, however, in external ap- 
pearance a more distinctive character than most of the departmental 
buildings. This is due in the first place to the great arched win- 
dows which mark the lofty ground story containing the library, and 
in the next place to the peculiar fenestration of the upper two stories 
whose windows are carried close up to the ceilings, in order to fur- 
nish adequate light for the drafting rooms, drawing rooms, and ex- 
hibition room which occupy those floors. 

The entrance to the building is by an attached portico of four 
Greco-Roman Ionic columns into a vestibule, in whose marble floor 
is set in bronze letters the inscription: 


Erected for the 
AVERY ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY 


In Memory of 
HENRY OGDEN AVERY 


1852 1890 
And His Parents 
Samuel Putnam Avery Mary Ogden Avery 
1822 1904 1825 I9QII 
MCMXII 


Opposite the entrance doors a monumental doorway admits to 
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the Avery Library itself, a splendid hall, 146 X 46 feet, compris- 
ing rows of alcoves on either side separated by square piers of Is- 
trian marble, with striking capitals, inspired by those of the inner 
piers of the Temple of Apollo at Miletus. There are nine alcoves 
on the east side and six on the west, the space of the central three 
on that side being occupied by the vestibule. These alcoves are 
in two stories, forming continuous galleries and affording admirable 
spaces for individual study or for small groups of students to work 
together. : 

The hall at the time of writing is not quite completed; but with 
its monumental architecture and the charming paneling of the plas- 
ter ceiling of the central aisle it cannot fail to provide a superb home 
for the splendid collection of handsome volumes which it is to house. 
From the vestibule a semi-circular flight of stairs leads to a mezza- 
nine landing adorned with casts and giving access to a mezzanine 
seminar room for Greek archeology. The stairs thence lead to the 
second story, which is devoted to the School of Architecture. At 
the north end is the departmental, or working, library of the School, 
a beautiful room abundanily lighted, and housing the School’s col- 
lections of many thousands of photographs and prints, besides a 
working library of five hundred or six hundred volumes. The 
rest of this floor is occupied by four offices for the officers of in- 
struction and four lecture rooms of different sizes, one of these be- 
ing devoted to Greek archeology. The largest lecture room seats 
eighty students, and the entire lecture-room accommodation is far 
superior to that of the former quarters in Havemeyer Hall. 

On the third floor the fine north room, 35 X 46 feet in size, is 
devoted to freehand drawing and richly adorned with casts. Two 
officers’ rooms, a small drafting room and a splendid drafting room 
nearly fifty feet square at the south end occupy the remainder of 
this story. 

The fourth floor is entirely devoted to drafting rooms, and an 
exhibition room which at times also accommodates a number of 
drawing tables. This story is abundantly lighted by overhead 
light as well as side light, and with the drafting rooms on the floor 
below will accommodate between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred students’ drawing tables at one time. 
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Above this is a room, or attic, devoted to the collection of 
building materials and appliances belonging to the School. 

Throughout the entire building the fine collection of casts which 
the School has gradually accumulated in its thirty years of existence 
has been, or is being, arranged in such a manner as to produce ad- 
mirable decorative effects and at the same time to afford abundant 
opportunity for drawing and sketching from the cast for the stu- 
dents. 

The School also possesses a considerable and valuable collection 
of architectural drawings by American and foreign students, and 
of other framed illustrations which fitly adorn the walls of the lib- 
rary, lecture rooms and drafting rooms. 

All this, however, would have little significance in its connec- 
tion with the Avery Library were it not for the two simple physical 
contrivances which connect the floors of this building with the 
Avery Library itself. These two book lifts are the key to the en- 
tire scheme of the building and the relations between its two ten- 
ants. By these lifts the entire resources of the Avery Library are 
made directly available for the School of Architecture, both for 
use by the students and for class room illustration, as well as for 
study by the officers of instruction. The physical separation be- 
tween the School and the Library has been exchanged for the phy- 
sical connection whose value can only be fully measured by the test 
of experience as the years furnish this. 

As the School enters upon the new year under Professor A. W. 
Lord, its new administrative head, it is fortunate that whatever 
improvements, changes, or experiments may be undertaken in the 
administration of the School will be undertaken under the most 
advantageous possible circumstances. The munificent gift so unos- 
tentatiously and modestly bestowed upon the University is a 
gift not merely to Columbia herself, or even to the architectural 
profession as represented by its practitioners in New York, who 
are gradually learning the value of the Avery Library, but through 
that profession to the community and to the whole American 
people. 

AurreD D, F. HAMLIN 


THE GEORGE RICE CARPENTER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


HORTLY after the death of Professor Carpenter, in 1909, his 
associates in the Department of English, after consultation 
with many of his friends, determined to establish some permanent 
tribute to his memory in the university which he had served with 
such fidelity and distinction. A library for the use of graduate stu- 
dents was felt to be a particularly fitting memorial to a man who 
had given so much time and thought to the development of gradu- 
ate work in English. Moreover, it was well known that he had 
believed that such a library would be of great value to the Depart- 
ment. He had even, some years before his death, made the begin- 
ning of such a collection himself. But the quarters then occupied 
by the English faculty in Fayerweather Hall were too restricted to 
afford space for the shelving and consultation of more than a very 
few books of reference. With the removal of the undergraduate 
work to Hamilton Hall, however, it became possible to secure a 
room in which to keep the official records and memorabilia of the 
Department, and also books of general use for students and faculty. 
Here the small collection already referred to was immediately 
placed. 

Not until after Professor Carpenter’s death, however, was any 
substantial library brought together. A memorial committee was 
then formed, consisting of Messrs. William T. Brewster, James G. 
Croswell, Wilson Farrand, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Frederick P. 
Keppel, George C. D. Odell, John B. Pine, and Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, to solicit and take charge of subscriptions. The Trustees of 
Columbia University voted to provide suitable quarters for the 
accommodation of such a library. The University authorities also 
set aside an appropriation of five hundred dollars for its equipment 
and maintenance. Subscriptions came in rapidly, and with the fund 
thus created about five hundred books which had formed part of 
Professor Carpenter’s private library were purchased. These were 
duly catalogued and placed at the disposition of students in the 
departmental room. A suitable bookplate was inserted in each 
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volume. The immediate use made of these books showed the real 
need of such a library in connection with advanced work in English. 

When the graduate section of ‘the Department was, in IgII, 
transferred to its present quarters in the Hall of Philosophy, it be- 
came possible for the first time to make adequate provision for the 
Carpenter Library. A large and very light room on the north-east 
corner of the building, with two smaller rooms adjoining, was set 
aside for this purpose. The larger of the two smaller rooms has 
since been taken for the library of the Brander Matthews Dramatic 
Museum, which is adjacent to it. It has been thought best to keep 
here all books dealing directly with the drama. Consequently a 
number of volumes originally purchased for the Carpenter Library 
have been transferred to this collection. In future, subscriptions to 
the Carpenter Library will be applied to the purchase of books on 
non-dramatic literature, and whenever volumes on the drama are 
acquired by gift or exchange, they will be placed in the adjoining 
room, and provided with the Dramatic Museum book-plate. There 
is undoubtedly a distinct gain in keeping the two collections sepa- 
rate, and yet so close together that students can use both in con- 
junction. In a recent number of the QuarTERLY, Professor 
Brander Matthews has outlined the present equipment and the 
future needs of the Museum, which makes it unnecessary to say 
more of it here. It may be of interest, however, to add that the 
Dramatic Library numbers at present over two thousand books, 
with especially valuable collections of American plays and of the 
works of Sheridan, and literature dealing with that dramatist. 
The smallest room is to be kept particularly for the use of students 
of Dante and the Italian Renaissance. It will be used as a seminar 
room for courses in comparative literature, and will also serve as 
a reading-room. On the other hand, the main room, in which the 
bulk of the books is to be kept, is not designed for the meeting of 
classes of any sort, ‘and strict silence is enjoined upon all who use it. 

There are in the Carpenter Library at present,—exclusive, of 
course, of the Dramatic Library—more than sixteen hundred vol- 
umes, catalogued on a modification of the Dewey system, and pro- 
vided with a card-index. The shelves afford room for as many 
volumes more, and there is space for the erection of more cases, 
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should these be necessary. There are also circular stands for 
periodicals. The main room has three long tables, provided with 
drawers in which students may keep their personal belongings. 
There are shelves for reserved books for consultation in connection 
with special courses, and for the accommodation of dictionaries and 
other works of general reference. Locked cases have been provided 
for rare and valuable volumes. Added subscriptions have come in 
from time to time, which have assisted greatly in building up the 
collection. In all, about $1750 has been given or pledged since the 
library fund was started. 

The decoration of the Library has not been neglected. A large 
reproduction of a photograph of Professor Carpenter naturally 
occupies the most prominent place on the walls. Beneath it is a 
relic of unusual interest,—the mantle-piece from the room in the 
cottage at Fordham in which Poe is said to have written “The 
Raven.” This has been built into the wall in such a way as to 
relieve agreeably the formal outlines of the room. The University 
is indebted for this relic to Mr. William Hemstreet of Brooklyn, 
who purchased it when the Poe cottage was torn down. An imagi- 
native pastel drawing of the cottage by Sadakichi Hartmann, the 
gift of Professor Brander Matthews, hangs near by. Many por- 
traits of prominent English men of letters, a considerable number 
of which were given by President and Mrs. Butler, have been placed 
about the walls. Other pictures, maps, and decorations have been 
sent by various friends of Professor Carpenter, and by graduate 
students. 

In a suggestive article in the Educational Review for April, 
1912, Dr. Henry E. Bliss states some of the problems attending the 
formation of departmental libraries in universities and colleges, 
and discusses the solutions of these problenis as they have been 
worked out in various institutions. It may not be amiss, perhaps, 
to outline briefly the policy of the English Department at Columbia. 

In the first place, it will be noted that the library is intended only 
for graduate students. Undergraduates are provided with a special 
reading-room in Hamilton Hall, in which there is a good-sized col- 
lection of books on English literature, both for general reading, 
and for supplementary work in connection with courses given in 
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Columbia College. The chief aim of the Carpenter Library is to 
give the student ready access to those books which he most needs 
for courses in the Graduate School. No attempt is made to provide 
specialized books or monographs for use in research. The place 
for such is the general library, where the properly qualified student 
has ready access to special reading-rooms, and to the stacks them- 
selves. The Carpenter Library does not hesitate to duplicate books 
in the main library, nor to purchase extra copies of much-used 
volumes on its own shelves. The nature of the work in English 
and the large number of students electing graduate courses in the 
Department make this highly desirable. It may happen, for ex- 
ample, that a class of seventy-five are devoting some weeks to the 
poetry of Milton. The Carpenter Library relieves immediately the 
demand made upon the main library to supply the works of Milton 
for reading and reference. Moreover, such reading is done under 
more favorable conditions. In the main library, it is generally 
necessary to place frequently used books on special reserve. These 
must be signed for, and only a few can be consulted at a time. The 
general advantages of direct access to the books are obvious. 
Moreover, ina relatively small collection, the student can “browse” 
to better advantage than in the stacks of the University Library. 
A few volumes are withdrawn temporarily from the central build- 
ing, and placed on reference in the Carpenter Library, as occasion 
arises, but probably not more than thirty or forty books a year are 
thus transferred. Foreign books are bought whenever they appear 
to be of special value in connection with the regular courses. The 
authorities in charge of the Germanic Library and the Classical 
Library have been most courteous in extending to the students in 
the Department of English the privileges of their collections, and it 
is hoped that members of other departments will make free use of 
the Carpenter Library. 

The importance of these added facilities in the work in English 
composition, philology, and literature has been abundantly demon- 
strated. The instructors in the Department have found them of 
great assistance in their own private work. With so many volumes 
close at hand, it is unnecessary to purchase books indispensable for 
ready reference to the teacher and investigator. Expressions of 
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gratification and appreciation of the greater convenience and effect- 
iveness of the departmental equipment have frequently been made 
by students. Those friends of Professor Carpenter who subscribed 
so generously to make this library possible may feel, then, that 
their contributions have been spent in an exceedingly effective way. 
But the Library still has difficulties to face. At the present time it 
is much to be desired that an attendant should be on duty in the 
rooms, replacing books in their proper places on the shelves, cata- 
loguing and arranging new books and periodicals, answering neces- 
sary questions, and preventing misuse of the Library privileges. It 
is hoped that arrangements can be made to secure such attendance 
during the coming academic year. Many thanks are due to the 
generous cooperation of the Librarian of the University; and to 
Miss Wilson, cataloguer in the Library, and Miss Wallace, secre- 
tary to the chairman of the English Department, who have givert 
much of their time to making the Library more effective and con- 
venient. There is still abundant space for books, and a considerable 
number of volumes, chiefly of recent date, is urgently needed. A 
good deal of care has been exercised in retaining only those which 
would be of real use, to have no “dead books” on the shelves. It 
would have been easy to build up a more imposing collection, at the 
expense of effectiveness. At the present time, lack of funds pre- 
vents the purchase of any but the most important books. It is 
therefore very much to be desired that fresh donations be made, not 
only of money, but of books of any description, since these can be 
sold or exchanged, if not available for the Library itself. Only by 
keeping this collection up to date will it be possible for it to fulfil 
its highest usefulness. Each year many publications appear which 
are almost indispensable for graduate work in English. Those who 
have general charge of these matters hope that the many friends of 
Professor Carpenter, and the many workers in graduate English at 
Columbia will not forget that contributions, however small, will be 
of real and immediate service in maintaining and increasing the 
efficiency of this Library. 
WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


ALUMNI RESPONSIBILITY VS. ALUMNI 
REPRESENTATION 


N his last report President Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
discusses the influence of organized alumni on American col- 
leges, and Dr. Tucker, formerly President of Dartmouth College, 
in an article in the Educational Review on the “ Problems of the 
historic college” calls attention to the increased responsibility 
which the alumni have assumed along with their increased powers. 
The two articles, written from different points of view, present so 
comprehensively the advantages and disadvantages of alumni 
representation that we quote from them at length. 

Dr. Pritchett’s attitude is distinctly critical, and it may be 
thought that he fails to give due credit to the beneficial results 
which many colleges have derived of late years from the more 
active interest of their alumni, but his scepticism will serve a most 
useful purpose if it leads to an avoidance of the dangers which he 
apprehends. He writes as follows: 

“ Apart from the enormous growth in student attendance during 
the last ten years, perhaps no feature of college and university devel- 
opment in America has been more significant than the growth of 
the influence of the alumni of colleges in the management and devel- 
opment of their institutions. This has come about in large measure 
from the organization of the alumni, which has been carried to a 
very high point of development in the last decade. Almost every 
college of standing has organized its alumni into effective groups 
with regularly appointed officers, so that the college authorities have 
a direct current of influence reaching from the college president or 
the alumni secretary to each graduate or former student of the in- 
stitution. The larger and older institutions have alumni clubs in 
the larger cities, which are regularly visited by the presidents or 
other officers of the colleges, thus creating a system by which the 
alumni and former students of the older institutions can not only 
be readily influenced from one center, but by which they can also 
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exert their own influence upon those who are directly responsible 
for the conduct of the institution itself... . 

It is clear to one who observes with any care the progress of 
American college development, that this organization of alumni is 
the beginning of what is to be an increasingly influential factor in 
determining the form and character of our colleges. Whether for 
good or for ill, there can be no question but that the American col- 
lege must reckon in the future in increasing measure with the grad- 
uates whom it has sent out into the world, and that the closeness of 
the organization which has been effected will give these graduates 
in their associated capacity a constantly growing influence upon the 
college. The good side of this organization of alumni is evident. 
The sense of comradeship is fostered by such associations. Loyalty 
to one’s college is itself a sentiment to be cultivated. In the college 
life and the college association lie many of the things most dear to 
the educated American. To cherish a loyalty for these things is to 
cherish a form of patriotism whose roots lie deep in all that is best 
in our human nature. Finally, by means of such organization the 
active help of alumni is enlisted for the support and advancement 
of the college. It is for this reason mainly that the college authori- 
ties have developed the thoroughgoing organization of their alumni, 
but in creating such an organization they have also developed a 
power which in the future may not be always amenable to the 
wishes of the college authorities. It may grow into a Frankenstein. 
For no one can view this movement with unprejudiced eyes without 
recognizing, along with the good results which come from the 
organization of college alumni, certain definite dangers. First of 
all, the movement has seldom had any connection with scholarly 
ideals or the promotion of such ideals in the college. Nothing re- 
flects more completely the unscholarly tendencies of our recent edu- 
cational history than the development of alumni associations and 
alumni clubs. Like all organizations, such clubs tend to fall into the 
hands of a few men, not always the best or most thoughtful of col- 
lege graduates. . . . These circumstances operate to throw the 
management of such clubs into the hands of a few men, who are 
very often those least qualified to represent the sentiment of 
thoughtful and scholarly alumni. It is partly because such leader- 
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ship has so often been found in alumni associations that the alumni 
influence is so generally exerted in a sentimental or partisan sense. 
Rarely have the alumni of any college, when appealed to on a ques- 
tion of moment, responded to this appeal in as thoughtful and im- 
partial a spirit as educated men might be expected to do. On the 
contrary, they have in nearly all cases shown themselves ready prey 
for the sentimental leader or the partisan advocate. It would be 
difficult in this respect to find any great difference between the pro- 
ceedings of labor unions and those of organized college graduates. 
The walking delegate has been prominent in both... . 

“The whole question of the influence of organized alumni upon 
the colleges is a new problem. It is plain from the history of the 
past few years that such organizations are capable both of good and 
of harm. It is clearly to the interest of a college that alumni should 
have some participation in the government of the institution and in 
its development. The problem that therefore faces the college today, 
so far as this question is concerned, is,— What form of participation 
shall alumni have which shall be fruitful and wise, a participation 
in which the alumni may have a right to voice their wishes and 
opinions, a relation in which the college may call upon the alumni 
for help or for advice, but a relation nevertheless in which the 
college authorities will not be hampered by a merely sentimental 
effort of alumni to regulate college affairs? .. . 

“At the present time a wide movement is in progress under 
which alumni are being introduced to college boards under condi- 
tions which lodge much power in the alumni organizations. What 
is needed is that the colleges should realize that in creating organ- 
ized groups of alumni and former students they have set in motion 
an influence which is powerful and which will grow in power, and 
that the participation of these influences in the affairs of the college 
should be conservatively and carefully admitted. The colleges may 
well go slowly in this matter. An extensive participation of alumni 
in the actual management of a college should await the time when 
some plan can be worked out under which alumni may express their 
ideas in a thoughtful and definite way, while at the same time col- 
lege authorities will not be subjected to undue pressure from senti- 
mental and temporary movements. More than all this, we need in 
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this matter a reform in our conception of alumni loyalty. Our 
alumni associations have been hitherto almost wholly what pro- 
moters in the west call ‘booster clubs.’ There has been no essential 
difference between the two. If college alumni influence is to make 
for a better form of college, then college loyalty must take on some- 
what more of real devotion to the cause of education and of the 
intellectual life, and a relatively smaller devotion to the promotion 
of successful athletics, or other forms of college aggrandizement.” 

President Tucker has always been an earnest advocate of 
alumni representation as a means of keeping the college in close 
sympathetic relation not only with its alumni but also with public 
opinion and progressive ideas, and in his article on “ Problems of 
the historic college” he deals with another phase of the same sub- 
ject. First among these problems in importance and difficulty he 
places the problem of government, and he shows how the burden 
of responsibility has shifted with the growth of the historic college 
from a close corporation to a more representative institution. He 
points out that the original charters provided for close corporations 
which under the decision in the Dartmouth College case could not 
be broken into, but could be opened only from within, and that that 
possibility has now been utilized in the interest of still greater 
efficiency by opening these corporations to alumni representation. 
“ Alumni government,” he continues, “‘comes into its responsibility 
at a time when the functions of government are coming to be more 
extended and more exacting. Inthe matter of finance, for example, 
it is no longer sufficient to administer funds, the greater and more 
pressing duty is to provide funds. And for this increasing duty of 
providing funds there is need of a very definite, consistent, and 
appropriate policy—something more nearly in consonance with the 
end in view than the indiscriminate solicitation of endowments, or 
the revivalistic methods of raising money in emergencies. The 
financial asset of the historic college lies in the indebtedness of its 
alumni, greatly enhanced by the new sense of responsibility. 
Alumni government means alumni support. Representation calls 
for taxation as logically as taxation for representation. The prin- 
ciple is gaining acceptance. All that is needed to make it effective, 
perhaps adequately effective, is organization. Approaches to this 
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principle may be seen in the assumption for five years of the 
expense of the preceptorial system by a body of Princeton alumni; 
in the annual gift for the past five years of $100,000 by each grad- 
uating class of Harvard on its twenty-fifth anniversary; and espe- 
cially in the system in operation at Yale for the past twenty-one 
years, though supported as yet by a minority only, through which 
$554,742 have been added to the permanent fund, and $381,763 
contributed in addition for current uses, as in the appropriation by 
the alumni committee of $50,000 a year for the past two years for 
the increase of salaries. When the historic colleges under alumni 
government really take up the task of providing sufficient funds in 
the most consistent and appropriate way the financial problem will 
have been greatly simplified, and it may be added, dignified.” 
ese 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A remarkably productive and numerously attended summer term 
came to its close the middle of August. The weather, except the first 
two weeks, was conducive to work and favorable to the incidental 
relaxation of the 3,600 students who have made 
up the attendance. The usual provisions for their 
comfort and entertainment were carried out, and in all respects except 
the large increase in numbers the present session has been a repetition 
of the previous successes of the school. 

The rapid development of summer instruction in the various in- 
stitutions throughout the country is one of the marked features of 
recent educational history, and in no institution have the evidences of 
this development been so prominent as at Columbia. In 1900 the 
University recognized the importance of employing the old-time inter- 
regnum of the summer months and established under the leadership 
of President Butler, then the dean of the faculty of philosophy, a 
summer term, or, as he designated it, a summer session, which was 
destined to outrank all other schools of this character, both in the scope 
of its educational offering and in the numbers responding to the 
University’s generous provision. 

A’ few figures will indicate the remarkable growth of this part 
of the University. In 1900 there were 24 instructors offering 28 
courses in II subjects, with a student body numbering 417. In 1912 
there were 210 instructors and 38 assistants offering 349 courses, with 
a registration of 3,602. In 1900 there were 4 graduate courses. In 
1912 there were 140 graduate courses. On the eighth day of July, 
the opening day of the summer session, 1,070 students were registered, 
and a force of 28 clerks was required in the registrar’s office to care 
for this multitude. So stands the record of figures, a record of which 
any institution may be proud. It is true that large assemblages 
come together for convocations, and a gathering of great numbers is 
in itself of small account. Nevertheless, when many hundreds of 
students travel long distances in the summer weather and devote them- 
selves to daily study in rigorously conducted courses maintaining a 
grade of the best traditions, there is much to awaken great satisfaction 
because of the evident attainment of the purposes for which an educa- 
tional institution exists. 

In the minds of the alumni of the College the question immediately 
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arises, of what benefit is the summer session to the College or to the 
individual schools? The answer may be found in the increasing 
recognition of the University on the part of those who live outside 
of the line which marks the boundary of the great population of New 
York and its vicinity. Columbia has advanced from the position of a 
city or state institution, now possessing a national reputation, and in 
the attainment of this position the summer session has had no small 
part. 

Its students come from every part of the country, influenced chiefly 
by the special facilities provided in their particular work and by the 
attractions of New York, but in many cases without much knowledge 
of Columbia or interest in its work as a university. In the six weeks 
of their stay they inevitably gain some appreciation of the organization 
and standards of the various schools and the realization that in its 
regular courses, as well as in the summer session, Columbia provides 
many things which their local institutions are not equipped to offer. 
The natural result is their own return or the coming of others as 
regularly enrolled students in the schools of the University, and a 
further widening of the Columbia influence in distant communities. 
Thus every school shares in the increased power and reputation of the 
University. 

The chief service to the public rendered by the Columbia summer 
session is, perhaps, its rigid adherence to real university standards. 
The American summer school is no longer solely an educational em- 
ployment bureau purveying only the cheap pedagogical stock in trade 
which the ill-equipped teacher needs, or thinks he needs, for his 
personal material advancement. Theory and method still hold a large 
place, perhaps too large, in the course; but with them and underneath 
them there are now, as formerly there were not, the broadest oppor- 
tunities for that scholarly and exact training in every department of 
knowledge without which theory and method are not only useless but 
pernicious. In this vital matter the Columbia summer session is doing 
its full share in the production of teachers who know not only theo- 
retically how to teach but practically something about what they teach. 


From every quarter has come appreciative comment upon Dr. Tal- 
cott Williams’s outline of the scope of the new School of Journalism, 
published in the June issue of the QuarTeRty. For the first time the 

The School of ideals behind the erection of a journalistic labora- 

Journalism tory in a great city have been held up for inspection; 

judging from a large sheaf of newspaper cuttings, they have not been 
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found wanting. At least no one can longer remain in doubt as to the 
aims of the Pulitzer foundation. 

A majority of trained journalists agree with the late Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer and Dr. Williams that there is now “a body of knowledge of 
definite training and of acquired and recorded fact which the journalist 
ought to know and learn in a school.” And the director of the new 
school has pointed out how the technical training in gathering and 
handling the news in New York differs from similar training along the 
same lines in other cities. 

Inevitably in towns and small cities the reporter for the most part is 
persona grata when he makes his rounds. He is only occasionally pro- 
jected into an unfriendly zone or even foreign territory. As a con- 
sequence he acquires a more or less fictitious confidence in his work and 
methods. It is when he attempts the gathering of news in a land 
“that knows not Moses,” that he is compelled to put into play—if he 
possesses it—real journalistic ability, the ability to collect facts and, 
after collecting, to investigate them before welding the whole into a 
necessarily hurried narrative. 

It is the excursion into the unexplored daily desert of “ big city ” 
events which will—to borrow from the vocabulary of the athletic 
trainer—“ gait” the would-be journalist properly at the outset. There 
has been some lamentation over the passing of the day of the great 
newspaper editor. We have been treated to many expositions upon the 
whys and wherefores of the decay of the influence of the once tre- 
mendously doughty editorial page. But the day of the newsgatherer 
will never pass. The great newsgatherers—call them “ special corre- 
spondents” or plain reporters, as you will—must always be with us. 
And for the making of the truly successful newsgatherer there must be 
blended, in cunning proportions, a rigid insistence upon getting at 
whole facts, not half; a refusal to be hampered by plausible evasions; 
a balanced assurance when on scouting detail thrust. All of this is 
often learned only after years of aimless “ cub” work in one office or a 
group of them. At least some of the preliminary breaking ground will 
be accomplished by the Pulitzer School. And certainly there will be 
a fund of journalistically useful general knowledge for the drawing 
upon. 

Dr. Williams meets instant response from every member of the 
craft in which he has achieved such distinction when he remarks: 
“Among the sons of men there is none who really knows a great city 
except the man who has been a reporter in it. He has sounded its 
depths. . . . The streets of the city are known to him.” 
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Park Row already has evinced the friendliest of greetings to the 
new school on Morningside. And the director’s announcement of its 
scope has been welcomed as the practical analysis of a thoroughly 
practical undertaking. It is pleasant to be able to add that offers of 
cooperation have come from almost every newspaper and magazine in 
New York City. If the good will of the craft whose work and ethics 
it will endeavor to teach be any criterion, the Pulitzer School will be 
launched under rarely encouraging conditions. 


The coming academic year will find the President installed in the 
house which has been erected by the Trustees as the official residence 
of the head of the University. Situated at the northwesterly corner 

The President’s of Morningside Avenue and 116th Street, the house 

House is distant but one block from the center of the 
University and faces Morningside Park. Externally the house con- 
forms to the general style of the University buildings and is con- 
structed of similar materials. The entrance, which is in the center 
of the avenue side, opens into a vestibule from which a few steps 
ascend to the hall of the first floor. The library and dining-room are 
the principal rooms on this floor. The main staircase, which is im- 
mediately opposite the front door, and is lighted by a western window 
on the landing, leads to the principal floor, which has been planned 
especially for entertaining. The central part of this floor consists of 
a hall of the full width of the house with three large windows on the 
Park, with two sets of double doors at each end, which open into the 
drawing-room and music-room, respectively, so that the entire floor 
can be practically thrown into one room when occasion requires. The 
third and fourth floors provide rooms for the President’s family and 
guests, and for domestics. On the roof is a loggia, overlooking the 
University grounds and a large part of the city. The house is 
equipped with an electric elevator and the most modern appliances, and 
is handsomely finished but with an avoidance of elaboration, the 
intention being to give it the dignity which its official character de- 
mands and to adapt it for its purpose. 

The provision of a residence for the President in the University 
revives the tradition of Kings College, when President Johnson and 
many of his successors lived in the College buildings, and will recall to 
many graduates of later days pleasant recollections of President Bar- 
nard’s hospitality when he occupied the President’s house at 49th 
Street. This return to the old practice will prove of great advantage 
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to the University, as it will furnish a center for the social life which 
has become such an important feature of the University since its 
removal to Morningside Heights. 


Dr. Benjamin’s article on the Columbia alumni in the city of Wash- 
ington is of value not only for the interesting specific information 
which it contains, but because of the general impression which it gives 
The University and Of the close relation now existing between the 
Her Sons universities and all that is of most worth in the life 
of the nation. The relation between the training of one or two men 
at Columbia and the important place which these men now hold, 
might be accidental, but the number of cases which Dr. Benjamin 
brings to our attention is so great, that for the University not to take 
some legitimate pride in the success of her sons would be a false 
modesty. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The School of Journalism will open September 25, 1912. It will 
draw its students from the high schools and preparatory schools, who 
will pass the usual entrance examination for Columbia College, Eng- 

Courses in lish with history and French or German being 

Journalism required. In technical phrase, 14% or 15 units of 
high school study will be demanded. In addition, students with experi- 
ence or maturity and marked skill will be admitted at the discretion of 
the director, this being intended to cover the case of those who have 
done newspaper work or have a peculiar aptitude for it, but have not 
the necessary scholastic training. Barnard College will offer for the 
first year to women the same curriculum as is offered by the School of 
Journalism in the first or College year; but pending the completion of 
the building for the school, women can be accepted only for those 
courses in the School which are open to graduate students in the 
University. 

The announcement says: 

Undergraduates will be of two main classes: (1) matriculated 
students who have passed the entrance examinations and are following 
the regular program of studies prescribed for the degree of B.Lit. 
(bachelor of literature in the course of journalism); and (2) non- 
matriculants admitted as of marked degree of fitness under the dis- 
cretionary power vested in the director. Non-matriculated students 
who wish to become candidates for the degree may do so by taking the 
work prescribed and maintaining an average grade of B or higher for 
the first two years or they may take special courses without reference 
to a degree, subject to the approval of the director or an adviser ap- 
pointed by him. 


The program of study proposed in the School of Journalism begins 
with one year in College, in which each subject is taught with reference 
to the needs of journalism. The French and German is to be read in 
the daily newspapers of the two countries. The course in science is 
to be a survey of the present condition of science intended to give the 
reporter the knowledge he will need to work up a scientific subject with 
sufficient acquaintance with the authorities to permit him to add to his 
own knowledge by reading. American politics are to be studied in the 
newspapers of the period. This is to be the method adopted in 
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studying recent European history during the second year. All the 
work in these years is to be used as training in writing, the object of 
each course being to accustom the student to a close scrutiny and lucid 
statement of the facts. 

To quote further from the announcement: 


The curriculum for the B.Lit. degree has two main objects in view: 
(1) to give the students a sound general education; and (2) to give 
specialized technical training which will fit them for beginning the 
practice of their profession. For reasons of weight a student will be 
allowed to draw up his own curriculum, and will have the aid of the 
teaching staff in so doing. In a few years it is hoped that many 
specialized courses will be added; but it has been decided to make a 
beginning with the following typical curriculum, in which equivalent 
substitutions may be made from the courses now offered at Columbia 
University or to be established in the School of Journalism after the 
opening of the new building: 


First YEAR 


Introductory course.in’ English: me. < wccm rte eee nee 3 
Newspaper: tench orGermatty ert 0.0. ce ae ee ee 3 
Natural iscience=(peneral course) es. sr<5.0e ae it aie open eee 3 
EW POCHS. OF WIStOry seer aa ec ry ra hele gO ne ele a 2 
Wimerican politics andpovernments ....).sa<<ucace paies Oe oe See 3 
Introduction to philosophy, or a language, or a science........... 3 
18 

SECOND YEAR 
Journalism A” (a‘practice course incwriting) a. 4. oes + once eee 3 
Economies: (introductory; course).../<..04 <e smuserrerte ete eee one 3 
General+survey of English Iiterature: . 254. <\. ara eee 3 
Genéral survey of American) literatures... Jo0.e ones ee ee 2 

Laboratory course in modern European history (based upon cur- 

rent-Luropean “Newspapers))..ic-in cm voce nse ee ee ee 4 
American’ history. (general survey )-..ss.csie ne ek a tee eee e 
18 

THIRD YEAR 
Journalism B (continuation of Journalism A)................00. 3 
Newspaper technic (newsgathering and preparation of copy)..... 3 


Modérn: Buropean literatittedanc< secce cae ce et te eee eee 
Statistics, government reports, etc. (first half year); social and 


industrial history (second: halfisyear)..= 3. > seu oe ancl eee 3 
American political parties ‘and /plattorms 5) ce oe eee 3 
Special lectures ois tic pe elare wath oltre, cea le ene eter mRcente Ne ere re I 


eee EE EE ee 
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FourtH YEAR 


PU ICLOMROEMOULD AICI) Aastet ine Ac ia cones A he Teeth e Sloe 3 
Newspaper techuicvand laboratory: work. ..2..csnes bee oc. vA 
Elements of law (with special reference to the law of libel)...... 3 
APO rand titistipeODI etrisi: aol ghisice. wok ou oo Lato age Whe Meee 3 

16 


In the second and third years there will be practice in journalistic 
writing, intended to give the student accuracy and facility in the exer- 
cise of his craft. 

In the third and fourth years the task of newsgathering, of editing 
copy, of handling general news and special articles, head writing, and 
the make-up will be taught jointly by newspaper men actually engaged 
in the work of journalism on New York morning newspapers, who 
will go to the School at assigned hours for this purpose, and by a 
journalist fresh from the practice of his calling, who will give all his 
time to this technical training. This task will be the center of the 
work of the last two years. 

It is intended in future years to provide for other advanced and 
specialized courses in municipal government, finance and banking, 
music, fine arts, literature, magazine work, religious, technical, and 
scientific journalism, and similar subjects, but for the present it is 
thought advisable not to attempt more than the work of the four years 
outlined above. 

x Ok Ox 

The Trustees have recently reorganized the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, establishing a faculty of education and a faculty of practical arts. 

The faculty of education carries on in the School of Education all 
the work in education formerly offered by Teachers 
College and continues to provide for advanced stu- 
dents preparation for university and college professorships or instruc- 
torships in education, and for work as supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents of schools, and as heads of academic or educational 
departments in normal and teachers’ training schools. It also provides 
professional training for teachers of both sexes for secondary, grammar, 
and primary schools, and kindergartens; and for special teachers of 
such technical subjects as the fine arts, household arts, industrial arts, 
nurses’ education, music, nature-study, and physical education. 

The faculty of practical arts offers to both men and women in the 
School of Practical Arts a four-year curriculum representing a new 
type of collegiate education based on a four-year secondary school 


Teachers College 
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course. The School of Practical Arts includes in its program general 
cultural subjects, by which any particular curriculum may be enriched 
and extended, and offers, therewith, a broad and generous technical 
training, based on adequate instruction in science or the arts, by which 
the student may get a high type of vocational preparation in the varied 
fields falling within the scope of the School—in industrial arts, house- 
hold arts, dietetics, institutional work, public health, fine arts, the art 
industries, music, and physical training. In cooperation with the School 
of Education it prepares students as teachers in these fields. The 
School of Practical Arts is organized as a school of full university 
grade, parallel to the colleges of the University, and enjoys all the 
privileges of University membership; its four-year curriculum leads to 
the degree of bachelor of science in practical arts, conferred by Colum- 
bia University. 

The membership of the faculty of education has been increased by 
the appointment of two new assistant professors. Romiett Stevens, 
B.S., Columbia, 1907; A.M., 1908; Ph.D., 1912, instructor in Teachers 
College since 1906, becomes assistant professor of secondary education ; 
Cecil Fairfield Lavell, A.M., Queens, 1894; Ph.D., Columbia, 1911, 
lecturer in Teachers College since 1910, becomes assistant professor of 
the history of education. Charles Conrad Sleffel, instructor in 
Teachers College since 1898, and Charles William Weick, B.S., Ohio, 
1898, instructor in Teachers College since 1899, become assistant pro- 
fessors in industrial arts in the School of Practical Arts. 

Owing to the increase in the number of courses to be given next year 
and the larger scope of the School of Practical Arts, the College has 
found it expedient to issue in two parts its announcement for 1912-13. 

The number of appointments made during the past year through the 
appointment committee was 672 in response to 1738 requests for teach- 
ers. Of these appointments I10 were in universities and colleges, 71 
in normal schools, 137 in secondary schools, 70 in elementary schools, 
and 284 to supervisory and special positions. 

The educational museum has shown recently an exhibit of the work 
in arts of certain schools in England and Scotland, representing the regu- 
lar work of three types of schools—the elementary, the central (higher 
elementary), and the trade school of a so-called elementary grade; and 
an exhibit of the material prepared by the Bureau of Education of the 
Philippine Islands illustrating the industrial work now being done under 
its direction. The department of fine arts has shown exhibits of stu- 
dents’ work and of loan collections of prints and photographs. An 
exhibit of household and industrial arts and fine arts was shown at the 
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meetings of the Western Art and Manual Training Association of 
Cincinnati and of the Eastern Art and Manual Training Association 
at Baltimore. 

The Bryson Library reports an accession of 6055 volumes, making 
its total 48,729, including a collection of 6500 American text books for 
all school grades. This total does not include the deposit of 15,000 
volumes on education from the general library of the University. 


x OK 


William Henry Carpenter, who was made Provost of the University 
at the May meeting of the Trustees, was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1853. 
A business career had originally been contemplated, but he abandoned 

The University it in 1877 to enter Cornell University. In the 

Provost winter semester of 1878, he matriculated in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig as a candidate for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
and remained there, studying under Zarncke, Wiilcker, Wilhelm 
Braune, Edzardi, Brugmann, and Windisch, during the following two 
semesters and with the interruption of the winter semester of 1879, 
spent in Denmark and Iceland, for a further two semesters. The 
winter semester of 1880-81 was spent at the University of Freiburg, 
under Professor Hermann Paul, and here in the latter year he took 
his doctor’s examination, submitting as his dissertation the first publi- 
cation of an important Icelandic poem, from the manuscript in the 
University library in Copenhagen: “ Nikolasdrapa Halls prests. An 
Icelandic poem from c. A.D. 1400.” This same year he also published 
from Leipzig: “Grundriss der Neuislandischen Grammatik.” 

In the winter of 1881-82 he delivered a course of twelve public 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University on Old Norse literature. Sub- 
sequently, he was made a fellow by courtesy of the University and 
remained there until the following academic year when he went as 
instructor in rhetoric and lecturer in North European literature to Cor- 
nell University. At the beginning of the academic year 1883-84, he 
came to Columbia as instructor in German and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. In 18809, his title was changed to assistant professor of German 
and the Scandinavian languages; in 1890, he was made adjunct pro- 
fessor of Germanic languages and literatures; in 1895, professor. of 
Germanic philology ; in 1902, the name of this professorship was changed, 
in memory of Henry Villard, a benefactor of the University, to Villard 
professor of Germanic philology, which title he still retains. Since the 
death of Professor Boyesen, in 1895, he has been the executive head of 
the department of Germanic languages and literatures. 
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During his long period of service at Columbia, Professor Carpenter 
has been for twelve years a member of the University Council and for 
seven years its secretary. During the academic year 1908-09, he was 
acting dean of the faculty of philosophy. In 1909, he was made asso- 
ciate dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy and pure 
science, to which the faculty of fine arts was subsequently added, which 
position he has since held. During the first year of this appointment 
he served as acting dean of these faculties. He is one of the original 
members of the faculty of philosophy and besides President Butler is 
the only one now at the University who was present at the first meeting 
to organize that faculty in May, 1890. Since 1902, Professor Car- 
penter has been the secretary and manager of the Columbia University 
Press and a member of its board of trustees. Since 1904, he has repre- 
sented Columbia University on the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. 

In outside activities, Professor Carpenter is president of the Ger- 
manistic Society of America. He is a life member of the Icelandic 
Antiquarian Society (Reykjavik) and of the Literary Society of the 
Netherlands (Leyden), and a member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. Hamilton College awarded him the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1881. 


* ke Ok 


Dr. Felix Krueger, the seventh incumbent of the Kaiser-Wilhelm 
professorship, graduated from a Prussian Gymnasium, and studied phi- 
losophy, psychology, physics, political economy and history at the Uni- 
The Kaiser-Wilhelm versities of Strassburg, Berlin and Munich, the last 

Professor named institution conferring upon him the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1898. The following two years were spent 
by Dr. Krueger at the University of Leipzig, where he devoted himself 
to researches in psychology and biology. He next spent three years at 
the University of Kiel as assistant in the psychological seminar ; also in 
the physiological institute conducted by Victor Hensen. In October, 
1902, he became Wilhelm Wundt’s assistant at the Institute for Experi- 
mental Psychology at the University of Leipzig, and in the spring of 
1903 he became a docent in philosophy at the same institution. Three 
years later he was called to Buenos Aires in order to establish a labo- 
ratory for experimental psychology at the Instituto Nacional del Pro- 
fesorado Secundario and to conduct the instruction in psychology and 
philosophy of the high school teachers. The University of Buenos 
Aires also appointed him to a regular professorship in psychology. 
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In March, 1908, he resigned these positions in order to return to the 
University of Leipzig, where he organized and conducted a department 
for genetic psychology in Karl Lamprecht’s Institute for the History of 
Civilization and Universal History. In the fall of 1910 Dr. Krueger 
was appointed to a full professorship in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Halle, where he serves as director of the philosophical seminar 
and of the laboratory of experimental psychology recently reorganized 
by him. 

Professor Krueger’s first publications were in the field of method- 
ology (relations of philosophy to psychology) and of ethics. In his 
book, “The conception of absolute value as the basic conception of 
moral philosophy ” (1898), he criticized the eudemonistic and the intel- 
lectualistic systems of ethics and sought to establish a psychological 
foundation for the theory of values. In numerous treatises he pub- 
lished a new theory of consonance and senses pertaining thereto. He 
also devised an experimental method for investigating the measurement 
of the timbre of the voice, in its connection with the emotions of the 
speaker. Latterly he has interested himself more particularly in genetic 
and in social psychology. At the Fourth Congress for Experimental 
Psychology held at Innsbruck in 1910, Professor Krueger discussed the 
ethnological methods of psychology, and he is at present at work on a 
series of monographs in the field of genetic psychology. 

Professor Krueger will give, during the first half of the academic 
year, a course entitled “Introduction to psychology,” and will hold a 
seminar on “ The psychology of social evolution.” He will also deliver 
a series of public lectures (in German) under the auspices of the 
Deutsches Haus on “ Die Frau im Leben der Naturvolker.” 


* K * 


James Duane Livingston, ’80, was the choice for alumni trustee of 
the third nominating convention, which was held at the University on 
‘April 25, and he was elected to the board at the May meeting of that body. 

The New Alumni Mr. Livingston comes of a line distinguished in 
Trustee the history of New York and of Columbia. His 
grandfather, James Duane Livingston, graduated from the College in 
1804. James Livingston and William Livingston were trustees on the 
original board of King’s College. Brockholst Livingston was trustee 
and treasurer of Columbia College. Another prominent member of 
the family was Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, while James Duane 
was Mayor of New York and chairman of the Columbia board of 


trustees. 
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James Duane Livingston was educated at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord. After graduation from Columbia College in 1880, he entered 
on his business career with the First National Bank of New York, 
later becoming associated with Austin Corbin and J. Kennedy Tod in 
various railroads. Since 1898 he has been engaged in financial enter- 
prises in New York City, and recently became vice-president of the 
Troy Trust Company. 

In Columbia circles Mr. Livingston is perhaps most widely known 
as the organizer and first president of the Early Eighties. He has 
been chairman of the standing committee of the College Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and is vice-president of the Columbia University Club, vice- 
chairman of the Alumni Council, and vice-president of his class organi- 
zation. To him is largely due the establishment of the Alumni Day 
Conference and the movement leading to the presentation to the Col- 
lege of the Partridge bust of Professor Van Amringe last winter, when 
he had the presentation speech. He presided at the Van Amringe 
dinner, and was selected as a representative of the College on the com- 
mittee for the dinner in honor of Dr. Butler’s tenth year in the 
presidency. 

In his undergraduate days he was one-of the editors of the 
Spectator, chairman of the Columbiad board, and treasurer of the 
Athletic Association. He is a member of the Delta Phi fraternity. 


* OK Ox 


Frederic René Coudert, who in May was elected to the vacancy in 
the board of trustees caused by the death of W. Bayard Cutting, was 
born in 1871. He was educated in New York private schools and 
entered the Columbia School of Arts in 1886, grad- 
uating with the degree of bachelor of arts in 1890. 
After graduation he attended the schools of law and political science, 
receiving the degree of master of arts in 1891 and that of doctor of 
philosophy in 1894. He was admitted to the Bar in 1892, and became 
a member of the firm of Coudert Brothers a few years later. He has 
been engaged in the practice of law ever since. Mr. Coudert has de- 
voted much attention to international law and constitutional law, having 
been counsel for the importers throughout the Insular controversy, 
which arose by reason of the cessation of the Spanish possessions. 

Mr. Coudert was a member of Squadron A for ten years. He was 
lieutenant commanding Troop A, United States Volunteers, during the 
Spanish American war at Camp Alger and in Porto Rico during the 
summer of 1898. In 1904 he was appointed a delegate to the Universal 
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Congress of Lawyers and Jurists at St. Louis. He is an officer of the 
Instruction Publique, a Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur, and was 
president of the Alliance Francaise (New York) in 1906. From 1908 
to 1911 he was a member of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, serving as chairman of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of the Normal College and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on industrial education. Mr. Coudert is also a member of the 
executive committee of the Bar Association of the City of New York, 
and a member of the executive committee of the New York Law Insti- 
tute. He is furthermore a member of the boards of governors of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of the National 
Highways Protective Association, and of the Orders of Foreign Wars 
and of American Wars, and a member of the Psi Upsilon and Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternities. 

Mr. Coudert is the author of various pamphlets, addresses, and mag- 
azine articles, mainly on legal topics. 


*x OK OX 


Harold Dexter Hazeltine, who at the March meeting of the 
trustees was appointed lecturer on the history of English law, was 
born at Warren, Pa., in 1871, and graduated from the high school of 
Lecturer on History his native city in 1889. The following year he 

of EnglishLaw graduated from the Worcester Academy, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and then entered Brown University, which he left in 
1894 with the degree of bachelor of arts. The following year was 
spent by Mr. Hazeltine in historical research and in studying law in 
the offices of Brown & Stone, Warren, Pa. From 1895 to 1898 he was 
in attendance at the Harvard Law School, receiving the degree of 
bachelor of laws in the latter year, having been one of the editors 
of the Harvard Law Review from 1896 to 1898. The years from 
1898 to 1905 were spent in legal studies at the Universities of Berlin, 
Paris and London, the degree of J.U.D. being conferred upon Mr. 
Hazeltine by the University of Berlin in 1905. In 1906 he served as 
lecturer in law at the Chicago Law School, in 1908 as professor of 
law at the University of Wisconsin, and in 1909 as lecturer on law 
at the University of London. He has been lecturer on law at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, since 1906, fellow of Emmanuel 
College since 1908, and reader in English law in the University of 
Cambridge since 1907, having received the honorary degree of master 
of arts from the latter institution in 1906. 

Dr. Hazeltine’s publications include the following: Appeals from 
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Colonial Courts to the King in council; Geschichte des englischen 
Pfandrechts ; Zur Geschichte der Eheschliessung nach angelsachsischem 
Recht; Das Mobiliarpfandrecht im englischen Mittelalter; Early his- 
tory of specific performance of contract in English law; The formal 
contract of early English law; Judicial discretion in the time of Henry 
II; The gage of land in medieval England; The law of the air; State 
sovereignty in the air-space; Selden as legal historian; Legal educa- 
tion in England. 
Cn he 


Dr. Douglas Wilson Johnson, who was appointed associate professor 
of physiography at the March meeting of the trustees, was born in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, in 1878. He attended Denison University, 
Associate Professor Ohio, from 1896 to 1898, and migrated from there 

of Physiography to the University of New Mexico with Professor C. 
L. Herrick, who was called to the presidency of the latter institution. 
Dr. Johnson spent three years in New Mexico, taking the degree of 
bachelor of science in 1901, and doing in the three years much field 
work in geology with President Herrick in New Mexico. He was then 
appointed fellow in geology at Columbia University, and two years later 
obtained his doctor of philosophy degree. While in New Mexico he 
learned something of the interesting geology awaiting investigation in 
the Cerrillos Hills, about twenty-five miles from Santa Fé, upon which 
subject, after three months of field work, he wrote his dissertation. 

On leaving Columbia he became instructor in geology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and after two years was promoted to 
be assistant professor. Meantime he carried on some graduate work in 
physiography at Harvard University and was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of physiography there in 1907. Dr. Johnson had also meantime 
been an assistant on the U. S. Geological Survey during three different 
summers and has travelled extensively in this country and in Europe, 
increasing his familiarity with physiographic phenomena. He will 
teach during the fall term and the summer session and spend the spring 
term in the field, taking up one large problem in American physiography 
after another. 

Dr. Johnson is the author of a series of papers dealing with physio- 
graphic subjects, which have shown much originality in treatment. 


ee Tae, 3 


Dr. Edwin Emery Slosson, who was appointed associate in jour- 
nalism at the May meeting of the board of trustees, was born in Albany, 
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Kansas, in 1865. He was educated in the public schools of his native 
The New Associate state and at the University of Kansas. He special- 

in Journalism —_jzed in scientific work, obtaining the degree of bach- 
elor of science in 1890 and that of master of science in 1892. From 
1891 to 1903 he was professor of chemistry in the State University of 
Wyoming and chemist of the Wyoming agricultural station. In 1902 
he gained the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Chicago for researches in organic chemistry pursued in that institution. 

In 1903 the position of literary editor of the Independent was vacant 
and Dr. Slosson, who had contributed articles to that magazine for 
several years, was chosen to fill the vacancy. He has occupied this 
position since his appointment and in the course of his work has pre- 
pared a series of articles on the Panama Canal, a series on fourteen of 
the greatest American universities, another on some of the English uni- 
versities, and is at present engaged in writing sketches of twelve living 
philosophers and scientists of the first rank. Dr. Slosson’s “ Great 
American universities” was published in 1910 by The Macmillan Co. 
He is also part author of “ Leading American men of science” (1910, 
Henry Holt & Co.). Dr. Slosson is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
and the Authors’ Club of New York City. He has given courses of 
lectures in the schools of journalism of the Universities of Illinois and 
Michigan. 

7 he 


At the June meeting of the trustees, Professor Frederick James 
Eugene Woodbridge, of the department of philosophy, was appointed 
dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy, pure science and 
The Newly Appointed fine arts, to take the place of Professor John W. 

Graduate Dean Burgess, resigned. Professor Woodbridge was 
born in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, in 1867, and graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1889 with the degree of A.B., the institution con- 
ferring upon him the degree of A.M. nine years later, and the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws in 1903. In 1892 Professor Woodbridge 
graduated from the Union Theological Seminary, and then spent two 
years in the study of philosophy and allied subjects at the University 
of Berlin. From 1894-95 Professor Woodbridge was instructor in 
philosophy and from 1895-1902 professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In the latter year he was called to a chair in 
philosophy in Columbia, receiving the title of Johnsonian professor 
two years later. Dean Woodbridge is editor of the Journal of Phi- 
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losophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods and of the Archives of 
Philosophy. He is a member of the Alpha Delta Phi and the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternities, and of various scientific associations. 

Dean Woodbridge is the author of “The philosophy of Hobbes,” 
1903, and of numerous articles in various periodicals. He enjoys an 
enviable reputation both as scholar and as university teacher, and has 
been, ever since he became connected with Columbia, a powerful factor 
in the formulation and execution of University policies. 


x Ok O* 


Professor Stephen Sheldon Colvin of Brown University, served 
as lecturer in psychology for the second half-year. He was born at 
Phenix, Rhode Island, in 1869, and graduated from Worcester 

Lecturer in Academy in 1887. He then entered Brown Uni- 

Psychology versity, receiving the degree of Ph.B. in 1891 and 
that of A.M: three years later. During the years from 1895 to 1897 
he studied at the Universities of Berlin and Strassburg, being awarded 
the degree of doctor of philosophy by the latter institution in 1897. 
From 1897 to 1901 Professor Colvin was a special student at Clark 
University in education and psychology, and was an honorary fellow 
at Teachers College in the year 1911-12. From 1892 to 1895 he 
served as instructor in English in Brown University, from 1897 to 
IQOI as instructor in English in the Worcester, Mass., high schools, 
from I90I to 1904 as assistant professor in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In the latter year he was advanced to an associate 
professorship, and three years later he was promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship, serving in this capacity until 1912, when he was appointed 
professor of educational psychology at Brown University. 

Professor Colvin is the author of “ The thing-in-itself of Schopen- 
hauer,”’ 1897; “ The learning process,” 1911; and of numerous mono- 
graphs and articles in professional journals and literary magazines. 


*k ok Ox 


Professor William H. McCastline, who was recently appointed Uni- 
versity Health and Sanitary Officer, was graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, in 1903. In 1904 he 

Health and Sani- was appointed medical assistant and instructor in 
tary Officer physical education at Teachers College, and the fol- 
lowing year was made assistant director of the department. Since 1904 
he has also been medical adviser in the Horace Mann Schools. In 1910 
he received his appointment as assistant professor of physical education. 
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For the past six years he has been director of the department of physical 
education during the Summer Session. 

Professor McCastline’s work at Teachers College includes lecture 
courses in normal diagnosis; applied anatomy; hygiene; home nursing 
and emergencies; and methods of teaching materia medica and thera- 
peutics to nurses. Dr. McCastline has had unusual opportunities in 
the fields of therapeutics and diagnosis, and has been most successful 
in his medical work among the students of the College and the patrons 
of the Horace Mann Schools. 

As health officer and University physician Dr. McCastline will de- 
vote his entire time to the health interests of the University, especially 
to consultations with students and officers. 


*x* *K x 


Austin Willard Lord, head of the firm of Lord, Hewlett and Tallant, 
was appointed professor of architecture and director of the School of 
Architecture, at the May meeting of the board of trustees. He was 

New Director of born at Rollingstone, Minnesota, in 1860, and grad- 
School of uated from the State Normal School, Winona, Min- 

Architecture = nesota,in 1881. The following three years he spent 
in architects’ offices at Winona, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. In 1884-85 
he took a special course at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1888 he won the Rotch scholarship, which furnished an opportunity 
for two years’ study abroad. From 1894 to 1896 he was director of 
the American School at Rome. 

Mr. Lord has followed general architectural practice since 1894, and 
has been identified with the following buildings: Department of Agri- 
culture building, Washington, D. C.; Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
White Plains Court House; McKinley Monument, Columbus, O.; Sol- 
diers and Sailors Memorial, Albany, N. Y.; Soldiers and Sailors Memo- 
rial, Philadelphia, Pa.; City Club, New York City, and various city and 
country residences. 

Ue ies 


The Library has recently published the University Bibliography 
for 1911. The present issue, like that of 1910, includes the official 
publications of the University, both administrative and departmental, 

University a list of student and alumni periodicals, the personal 

Bibliography — bibliographies of members of the faculty, and a list 
of theses published during the calendar year. While the scope of the 
bibliography is unchanged, the amount of material listed shows an 
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increase of fifty per cent. over that of 1910. An analysis of the official 
list shows: administrative publications, 47 titles; departmental publi- 
cations, 121 titles from 15 departments; student periodicals, 18 titles. 
The faculty bibliographies include 1,076 titles, contributed by 242 mem- 
bers of the faculty, as against 703 titles by 157 members of the faculty 
in 1910. The average number of articles per person, 4.5, remains 
unchanged from last year. The theses published during the year 
number 74. 
ak 

Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, associate in philosophy, was appointed asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy at the May meeting of the trustees. Dr. 
Pitkin received the degree of bachelor of arts from the University of 
Associate Professor Michigan, and studied at the Universities of Paris, 

of Philosophy Berlin and Munich from 1900 to 1905. He has 
been connected with Columbia since the fall of 1905. For several years 
he was connected with the editorial staff of the New York Tribune and 
later with the staff of the New York Evening Post. Dr. Pitkin is the 
editor of, and a contributor to, “ The new realism,” author of “ The art 
and the business of story writing,’ also of numerous philosophical 
essays and very unphilosophical short stories. Three years ago he 
established a short story course in extension teaching, which is attended 
by many professional writers. Stories written as a part of class work 
during the past two years sold for forty-eight hundred dollars. 


* * 


The cornerstone of the School of Journalism was laid on July third 
by Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, widow of the donor. Introduced by President 
Butler, Director Williams expounded briefly the aims and opportunities 
Laying Cornerstone of such a school. At the conclusion of his remarks 

of Journalism a box containing issues of the New York World, 
Sun, and Times, and of the Brooklyn Eagle, Greater New York papers 
with representation on the advisory board, an article on the School of 
Journalism by Joseph Pulitzer, extracts from Mr. Pulitzer’s will, and 
the 1912-13 announcement of the School were placed in the corner- 
stone, which Mrs. Pulitzer, wielding a silver trowel, pronounced “ well! 
and truly laid.” The ceremony was attended by representatives of the 
University faculty, by members of the board of trusteees, and of the 
advisory board of the School. 


mde ti) atts 


R. J. S. Pigott, who was appointed to the newly established position 
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of assistant professor of steam engineering at the May meeting of the 
trustees, was educated in the New York City Grammar Schools, the 
Assistant Professor De Witt Clinton High School, and the School of 
of Steam Mechanical Engineering, Columbia University, grad- 
Engineering uating from the latter with the degree of mechanical 
engineer in 1906. He wasassistant engineer of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, in 1906, chief draftsman in 1907, and 
engineer in charge of construction, motive power department, from 
1908 to 1911. Since then he has been superintendent of construction 
for the New England Engineering Company, rebuilding the Scranton, 
Canton, Dayton and Louisville electric light plants. 


* KK 


Columbia alumni participated actively in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National conventions. At Chicago President Butler assisted in 
drafting the platform and delivered a speech seconding the re- 

Miscellaneous nomination of President Taft. Victor Rosewater, 

Notes ’*91, of Nebraska, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was temporary chairman of the convention. At 
Baltimore Senator Luke Lea, ’03L, was one of the leaders of the pro- 
gressive cause, and Michael Doran, ’98L, assisted in the management 
of the campaign of presidential candidate Oscar W. Underwood. 


‘Among Columbia men to receive honorary degrees in June were 
John Aikman Stewart, ’42, an LL.D. from Princeton; Charles Francis 
Stokes, 84M, Surgeon General of the Navy, an A.M. from Harvard; 
Theodore Caldwell Janeway, 95M, an A.M. from Yale; Franklin 
MacVeagh, ’64L, Secretary of the Treasury, an LL.D. from Yale; 
Professor William Milligan Sloane, an LL.D. from Union; and Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, of the department of anthropology, an Sc.D. from 
Oxford University. 

Professor J. B. Moore recently returned from Rio de Janeiro, 
where he went as delegate of the United States on the International 
Commission of Jurists, which has been organized to codify inter- 
national law, both public and private. Professor Moore was ap- 
pointed chairman of the first committee, which will deal primarily 
with maritime law and the law of neutrality. 


President Butler has been promoted to a Commandership in the 
Legion of Honor. On July 23 he was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given in Paris by the Franco-American Committee and the Inter- 
national Conciliation Association, at which Gabriel Hanotaux, Count 
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Apponyi, and Baron d’Estournelles de Constant were among the 
speakers. 


At the inauguration of John Grier Hibben as president of Princeton 
University, held on May 11, 1912, the University was represented by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Dean F. P. Keppel, Professor F. 
J. E. Woodbridge, Professor M. A. Starr, and John B. Pine, Esq., 
clerk of the Board of Trustees. 


Dean Harlan F. Stone of the Law School delivered an address on 
“The importance of actual experience at the Bar as a preparation for 
law teaching” before the section on legal education of the American 
Bar Association at a meeting held in Milwaukee this summer. 


Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., and Professor Frederic Ernest 
Farrington of Teachers College, were the representatives of the Uni- 
versity at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Allgemeiner Neuphilogen 
Verband held at Frankfurt a. M., on May 27-30, 1912. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvey Society, held on April ro, 
Professor F. S. Lee was elected president, Dr. Haven Emerson, ’99M, 
also of the Medical School, was elected secretary, and Professor W. 
G. MacCallum was made a member of the executive committee. 


Professor William D. Guthrie of the Law School delivered the 
annual address before the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, in 
session at Cape May, on June 25, taking as a topic “ Constitutional 
morality.” 


Professor Walker has turned over to the Library for the Colum- 
biana collection some students’ exercises and metallurgical tables and 
forms used in the laboratory of the School of Mines about 1875. 


Professor La Rue Van Hook read a paper on “The encomium on 
Helen of Gorgias” at a meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States held at the University of Pennsylvania on May 3. 


Director Talcott Williams of the School of Journalism delivered 
the annual address before the graduating class of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, on June 13, as well as the Commencement address at the 
University of Pittsburgh on June 109. 


Professor John Dyneley Prince has been decorated as a Chevalier 
of the Order of St. Saba by the King of Servia. This is one of the 
leading Slavic orders. 


Dr. Reginald H. Sayre, ’81, has presented to the Library a collec- 
tion of sixty-seven volumes relating to agriculture and stock raising. 
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Professor Franz Boas read a paper on the work of the Inter- 
national School of American Archaeology and Ethnology in Mexico 
before the Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists held in 


London on May 27. 


Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman has been elected a member of the 
Reale Academia dei Lincei in Rome. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TRUSTEES 


June meeting —The invitation of the 
Trustees and Faculty of Franklin and 
Marshall College to appoint a delegate 
to represent Columbia University at 
the commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the granting of the first charter on 
June 13 next was accepted, and the 
President was authorized to appoint 
such delegate. 

It was voted to apply the income of 
the Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Einstein fund 
as an award to that graduate student 
doing the best and most original work 
in the field of American diplomacy. 

The erection of a new residence hall, 
to be known as Furnald Hall, on South 
Field, facing Broadway and imme- 
diately adjoining the School of Jour- 
nalism, was authorized. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To the members of the Class of 
1887, School of Mines, for their gift 
of $7,000 made in connection with the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the graduation of the Class, 
to establish a fund for the aid of 
undergraduates of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

To Thomas Ewing, of the Class of 
1885, for his gift of $150 to provide a 
special scholarship in Columbia Col- 
lege. 

To the donors of $12.55 to be ap- 
plied toward the Earle Prize in Class- 
ics for the academic year I9QII-I2. 

To the anonymous donor of $200 to 
be used toward the support of the 
Festival Chorus Concerts in Extension 
Teaching. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, LL.D., 
Johnsonian professor of philosophy, 


was appointed to the deanship of the 
faculties of political science, philos- 
ophy, pure science, and fine arts, in 
succession to Professor Burgess. 

Calvin Thomas, LL.D., Gebhard pro- 
fessor of the Germanic languages and 
literatures, was appointed administra- 
tive head of the department of Ger- 
manic languages and literatures, vice 
Professor William H. Carpenter, re- 
lieved at his own request. 

Paul E. Howe, Ph.D., instructor in 
chemistry in the University of Illinois, 
was appointed assistant professor of 
biological chemistry, vice William H. 
Welker, resigned. 

Francis Carter Wood, M.D., now 
professor of clinical pathology, was 
appointed director of cancer research. 

Paul Shorey, Ph.D., professor of 
Greek at the University of Chicago, 
was appointed to the Roosevelt pro- 
fessorship at the University of Berlin 
for the academic year 1913-14. 

Professor John W. Burgess was 
appointed emeritus professor of polit- 
ical science and constitutional law 
from and after July 1, 1912. The fol- 
lowing minute was adopted by the 
Trustees in token of their apprecia- 
tion of the long and distinguished 
service of Professor Burgess: 

The Trustees of Columbia College in 
the City of New York have received 
with regret the application of John W. 
Burgess, Ph.D., Jur.D., LL.D., Ruggles 
professor of political science and con- 
stitutional law, dean of the faculties 
of political science, philosophy, pure 
science and fine arts, the senior in 
length of service to any person now 
active in the University, to be retired 
from service at the close of the present 
academic year, to wit, June 30, 1912. 
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In granting the application of Pro- 
fessor Burgess, the Trustees desire to 
record their high appreciation of the 
manifold and eminent services which 
he has rendered to Columbia Univer- 
sity and to higher education. As pro- 
fessor of political science at Amherst 
College from 1873 to 1876, and since 
1876 at Columbia, he has guided thou- 
sands of men, now in active life as 
lawyers, journalists and teachers, to a 
correct understanding and a just ap- 
preciation of the spirit of American 
institutions. 

In his published writings he has 
made intelligible to the civilized world 
the full significance of the constitu- 
tional organization and the judicial 
protection of liberty under the govern- 
ment of the United States. First of 
American scholars in his field to insist 
upon the importance of the compara- 
tive method of study, he early drew to 
his side scholars like-minded with 
himself and established at Columbia 
an efficient and productive department 
of public law and comparative juris- 
prudence. 

To the development of other depart- 
ments of political and social science, he 
gave equal stimulus and like support. 
Through the organization, in 1880, of 
the School of Political Science, which, 
under his direction, has grown to be 
one of the most widely known and 
most highly esteemed special schools 
maintained by any American univer- 
sity, he rendered to American educa- 
tion a service even greater and more 
far-reaching. 

Professor Burgess was one of the 
very first to see the coming in America 
of true universities, and he gave to 
the movement for their establishment 
and organization both inspiration and 
direction. To advanced studies and 
the training of investigators in every 
field of intellectual activity he gave 
the warmest encouragement. The 
scheme of University organization 
adopted at Columbia in 1890 followed, 
in the main, the lines which he had 
long before marked out and which he 
had tirelessly advocated. 

Organizer of the first distinctively 
graduate faculty; first to suggest the 
establishment of a separate faculty of 
philosophy; first to propose a unity 
for independent faculties through rep- 
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resentation in a central council, Pro- 
fessor Burgess was largely instru- 
mental not only in the development of 
graduate instruction at Columbia, but 
in the transformation of the institu- 
tion from an aggregate of unrelated 
parts into a coordinated and unified 
whole. 

In the University Council since its 
establishment, and since 1909 as dean 
of all three non-professional graduate 
faculties, he has contributed in high 
degree to vivifying mechanical union 
into organic and spiritual unity. 

Finally, in the support which Pro- 
fessor Burgess gave to the exchange 
of professors between American and 
European universities, in the active 
part which he played in framing the 
permanent plan of exchange between 
this country and Germany, and in the 
distinction which he lent as _ first 
Roosevelt professor to the new chair 
established at Berlin, he rendered con- 
spicuous service to the republic of 
letters and helped to promote that 
better understanding between leaders 
of thought in different nations in which 
lies the strongest hope for the peaceful 
progress of the civilized world. 

Resolved, that the Trustees accept 
with regret, and with deep gratitude 
for his long, generous, and distin- 
guished service, the resignation of 
John W. Burgess, Ph.D., Jur.D., LL.D., 
as Ruggles professor of political 
science and constitutional law and as 
dean of the faculties of political sci- 
ence, philosoplry, pure science, and 
fine arts, to take effect on June 30, 
1912. 

The following new appointments 
were made: Ernest L. Scott, instruc- 
tor in physiology, and Charlton Wal- 
lace, instructor in clinical orthopedic 
surgery. Upon the recommendation of 
the administrative board of Extension 
Teaching—Chester A. Darling, botany; 
Harry Linn Fisher, chemistry (vice 


J. M. Nelson, resigned); Alice T. 
Whyte, Milo B. Hillegas, Arietta 
Snyder, education; Rupert Taylor, 


English; F. W. Hehre, electricity ; 
Elias Margolis, Hebrew; Roscoe 
Guernsey, Latin (vice E. H. Sturte- 
vant, resigned) ; Louis Gordon, mathe- 
matics; Henry A. Ruger, psychology; 
Earl Tharp, stenography; Milton H. 
Turk, English; E. P. Tanner, history, 
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and Milton J. Davies, assistant in 
Brooklyn. On the nomination of 
Barnard College—Ella Hazel Clark, 
A.M,, and Ruth S. Finch, A.M., assist- 
ants in chemistry; William S. Messer, 
A.M., instructor in classical philology 
(vice E. H. Sturtevant, transferred) ; 
Laura C. Brant, A.M,, assistant in 
physics (vice Georgiana Sandford, re- 
signed) ; Luther H. Alexander, Ph.D., 
instructor in the Romance languages 
and literatures; Earl W. Crecraft, 
A.M., instructor in politics. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Ralph E. Goodwin, assist- 
ant in civil engineering; Harry F. 
Gardner, instructor in mineralogy; 
John R. Crawford, instructor in 
Roman archeology; Frank A. Patter- 
son, instructor in English; Walter C. 
Graetz, assistant in electrical engineer- 
ing; Herbert H. Shenton, assistant in 
sociology. For the Summer Session 
of 1912—Chemistry: William Foster, 
protessor;, Ly Lo. sBrookmyer, Ps W. 
Punnett, Paul C. Haeseler, S. H. Reg- 
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ister, R. F. McCrackan, B. F. Phillip- 
son, A. M. Buswell, assistants; Eng- 
lish: Harriet R. Fox, assistant (vice 
Claude A. Pifer, resigned) ; Romance 
languages: Angelo Lipari and Albert 
M. Cohn-McMaster (vice Dino Bigon- 
giari, resigned), instructors; educa- 
tion: Anna H. Morse, Anna F. Magee, 
Roxana A. Steele, Alice M. Paine, 
Harriet Z. Campbell, Blanche E. Camp- 
bell, Edith Ragan, Caroline V. Sinna- 
mon, critic teachers in Demonstration 
School; physical education: Elizabeth 
Nier, assistant (vice Emma Schran- 
der, resigned); Frank A. Patterson, 
assistant to the director. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
medical faculty, the work heretofore 
carried on by the department of clin- 
ical pathology was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the department of prac- 
tice of medicine. 

The resignation of William H. Wel- 
ker, Ph.D., assistant professor of bio- 
logical chemisiry, was accepted. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


April meeting—The President made 
a statement concerning the new School 
of Journalism, describing the terms of 
the foundation and recounting the 
steps thus far taken toward the organi- 
zation of the School for work. It 
was stated that work was expected to 
begin in the fall of 1912, and to be 
under the charge of an administrative 
board instead of a faculty; that the 
director would be made ex-officio a 
member of the University Council; 
that the instruction would be largely 
given by professors already connected 
with the University, and that it was 
proposed to confer the degree of 
bachelor of letters on completion of 
the prescribed curriculum. 

The executive committee submitted 
a printed report on fellowships for the 
academic year 1912-13, and the candi- 
dates there named were appointed. 

Resolved, that the nomination of 
Dr. Phil. Lenz of the University of 
Berlin, by the Faculty of Political 
Science, to a Gilder Fellowship be con- 
firmed. 

Resolved, that the following report 
of a special committee on the relations 
between Columbia University and the 


Union Theological Seminary be 
adopted: 

(1) That certain courses of instruc- 
tion in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, to be designated for the purpose 
by that one of the graduate faculties 
of the University under which the sub- 
ject generally lies, in conjunction with 
the faculty of the Union Theological 
Seminary, shall be incorporated into 
the program of studies of that gradu- 
ate faculty and be accepted by the Uni- 
versity as fulfilling the requirements 
for the subject of major, as well as 
minor, interest for the degree of mas- 
ter of arts and for the major subject, 
as well as minor subjects, for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. 

(2) That those professors of the 
Union Theological Seminary who are 
in charge of courses of instruction ac- 
cepted for the major subject or sub- 
ject of major interest for the higher 
degrees, shall have seats in the gradu- 
ate faculty of the University under 
which these courses are given. 

(3) That no candidate for the de- 
gree of master of arts or of doctor of 
philosophy, who is at the same time a 
student in the Union Theological Sem- 
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diploma of the Seminary as subject of 
major interest for the degree oF Mas- 
ter of arts or 2S major subject for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy- 

(4) That the courses of instruction 
at present listed under the head oi 
religious education in Teachers Col- 
lege be given another name and be 20 
Jonger construed as speci . 
by the department of education and 
subject to its control, but as subject to 


the control of the faculty of philos- 


Tt will be seen that these proposi- 
tions will effect the taking over by the 
University of these courses of instruc- 


educational, as- 
pects on the basis of the agreement 
subsisting between the University and 
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philosophy, to fulfil the requirements of 
the major subject or subject of major 
the program of courses 


control of the same educationally by 
the graduate faculties of the Univer- 


sity. 
(Signed) John W. Burgess, chairman 
William H. Carpenter, 
James E. Russell, 
Francis Brown, 
: Committee. 


Resolved, that the following reso- 
lutions regarding the new School of 
Journalism be adopted : 

(1) That the Council approve the 
proposed program of studies as quali- 
fying for the degree of bachelor of 
letters, subject to the substitution of 
courses of equivalent character and 
grade approved by the Director. (See 
p. 417.) 

(2) That the Council approve the 
courses on Modern European Litera- 
ture in the third year, and on the 
History of Journalism and the Ele- 
ments of Law in the fourth year, for 
graduate credit. 


ATHLETICS 


In the race for the historic Childs 
cup, held on Lake Carnegie, Princeton, 
the Varsity eight led Princeton by 2 
length and Pennsylvania 
by nearly two lengths on 
May 18 The race was 
for a mile and three-quarters and the 
crews finished in the order named im 
9053-95825 and 10.03, the Varsity 
bemg in the lead from start to finish. 

On May 25 the Varsity crew won 
the Stewards’ Cup of the American 
Rowing Association im the annu 
Schuylkill at Phila- 
The Naval Academy. with- 


Crew 


competitor the 
Union Boat Club of Boston, a crew 
made up chiefly of Harvard gradu- 
ates. The Varsity rowed a beautiful 
race. gaining consistently and winning 
by four lengths in 6.30 4-5. 
Junior College race, for second crews, 
Columbia came second to Harvard by 
a length, beating Princeton, Pennsyl- 


vania and Yale. in the order named. 

On May 30 Columbia entered three 
crews in the Harlem Regatta and 
easily won each of the three races. 
The Freshmen beat the Lone Star 
Boat Club by ten lengths in the junior 
eights race; the second Varsity crew 
beat the Maltas of Philadelphia by 
eight lengths in the intermediate 
eights, and the Varsity beat the New 
York Athletic Club by four lengths 
in the senior eights. 

Cornell swept the river at the inter- 
collegiate regatta d at Poughkeep- 
i Columbia finishing 
third in the Varsity eight-oared race, 
second in the Varsity four-oared race, 
and last in the freshman eight-oared 
race. The crews in the various races 
finished as follows: Varsity eight- 
oared—Cornell, 19.31 2-5; Wisconsin, 
10.353 Columbia, 19.41 2-5; Syracuse, 
19.47 2-53 Pennsylvania, 19.552-5; Stan- 
ford, 20.29 I-5. Varsity four-oared— 
Cornell, 10.34 1-5; Columbia, 10.41 I-53 
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Syracuse, 10.58 3-5; __ Pennsylvania, 
11.23 2-5. Freshman eight-oared—Cor- 


nell, 9.31; Wisconsin, 9.352-5; Syr- 
acuse, 9.42 3-5; Pennsylvania, 9.46 2-5; 
Columbia, 9.47. 

George S. Downing, ’13S, of AI- 
bany, New York, has been reelected 
captain for 1912-13. 

The Columbia Track Team tied for 
fourth place with Harvard in the an- 
nual intercollegiate track games held 

at Philadelphia on June 1. 
Track TeamTwo of the wearers of 

the Blue and White ex- 
celled old intercollegiate records: 
Russell L. Beatty, ’14S, hurled the 
sixteen pound shot the remarkable 
distance of 48 ft. 10% in., beating his 
nearest competitor by more than four 
feet. Captain Harry S. Babcock, 
"12S, finished second in the pole vault 
with a vault of 12 ft. 93 in., Gardner 
of Yale breaking the world’s record 
and Babcock’s former intercollegiate 
record of 12 ft. 8% in., with a vault of 
13 ft. 1in. In the running broad jump 
Babcock won fourth place with a jump 
of 22 ft. 14 in. In the too-yd. dash H. 
H. Jacobs, 713, placed second to Thomas 
of Princeton by a few inches. In the 
finals of the 220-yd. dash Jacobs was 
leading beautifully more than half 
way through when he pulled a tendon 
and was compelled to stop; he had 
won his heat in the very good time of 
22 seconds. F. L. Brady, 715, won 
fourth place to Craig of Michigan in 
the 220-yard hurdle. The team scores 
were as follows: Pennsylvania, 28; 
Cornell, 174; Michigan, 15; Colum- 
bia, 13; Harvard, 13; Syracuse, 12; 
Dartmouth, 114; Yale, 10; Wesleyan, 
7; Brown, 6; Princeton, 5; Rutgers, 
2; Bowdoin, 2, and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1. Bonsib was 
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elected captain of the team for the 
season 1912-13. 

At the Olympic games, held at 
Stockholm in July, Columbia was well 
represented, Professor William M. 
Sloane, 68, and Gustavus T. Kirby, 
"95S, ’98L, president of the A. A. U, 
being members of various important 
committees, and the latter being on the 
international jury. Babcock won the 
pole vault with a leap of 12 ft. 11 3-5 
in. Russell L. Beatty, 14S, holder of 
the intercollegiate shotput record, was 
selected for the team, but was pre- 
vented from going by illness in the 
family. A. P. Lane, ’11, of Varsity 
rifle team fame, won the duel shooting 
event, an individual competition at a 
distance of 30 meters, with a score of 
287. Lane also won the individual 
competition for revolver or pistol at 
fifty meters with a score of 499 out of 
a possible 600 in his sixty shots. Dr. 
Reginald H. Sayre, 81, president of 
the Early Eighties, and J. A. Baker, 
Jr., 12S, a Varsity rifle team captain, 
were other selections for the Olympic 
pistol team. 

Some of the scores made by the 
tennis team during the season just 
past follow: Pennsylvania 3, Colum- 

bia 3; Princeton 7, Colum- 

Tennis bia 2; Williams 4, Colum- 

bia 2; Morristown 2, Co- 

lumbia 7; Cornell 1, Columbia 5; City 
College o, Columbia 6. 

The Freshman team defeated the 
Horace Mann School by 3 sets to 2. 
The Interscholastic Tennis Tourna- 
ment held on South Field on May 13 
was won by H. Ward of Heathcote 
Schoo], Rye, from R. B. Rockwood of 
Englewood High School, who had de- 
feated A. W. Shaw of Bayonne High 
School in the semifinals. 


ALUMNI RECORD 


Several classes held dinners during 
the spring and prior to Commence- 
ment Week. New officers of the Class 
of 1900, Science, were elected at its 
annual dinner, March 29, at the Café 
Lafayette, New York, as follows: 
President, A. N. Dusenbury; vice- 
president, W. B. Simpson; secretary- 
treasurer, E. H. Wessels. 


On April 15, at the New York 
Athletic Club, nineteen members, 
nearly two-thirds of those surviving, 
of the Class ef 1878 gathered around 
the banquet board. Francis S. Bangs 
served as toastmaster. 

Professor Van Amringe and Pro- 
fessor Herbert G. Lord, chairman of 
the University Committee on Under- 
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graduate Admissions, were guests of 
the Class of 1909 at its annual banquet 
on April 15 at the Columbia Club. 
Hickman Price from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and Samuel Melitzer from 
Cobalt, Canada, were the long distance 
travellers in attendance. 

The Class of ’69, Law, is said to be 
the only one which has maintained 
for a number of years the custom of 
meeting, at irregular but not infre- 
quent intervals, at social dinners. This 
year the dinner on May 7, at Del- 
monico’s, was a testimonial of his 
classmates in honor of Justice Francis 
M. Scott, recently reelected to the 
Supreme Court and reassigned by 
Governor Dix to the Appellate Divi- 
sion. Of the twenty-five known sur- 
viving members of the class, eighteen 
were present. Francis Lynde Stetson 
acted as toastmaster. Handsomely 
framed autograph photographs of 
Justice Scott were presented to the 
diners as souvenirs. 

The Class of 1862, College, cele- 
brated its golden anniversary with a 
reunion at the Union League Club, 
New York, on April 20. The Class 
entered with sixty and graduated 
forty-four members; thirty-two have 
died, and only eight of the others are 
known to be living. Of these Charles 
S. Knox, William H. Willis, N. Ells- 
worth Cornwall, Henry Ammi Dows 
and C. Rockland Tyng met for the 
reunion luncheon, and letters of regret 
were received from John H. Burr, 
Charles D. Fuller, and Foster Thayer. 
Charles S. Knox read several enter- 
tainingly reminiscent verses composed 
for the occasion, which contributed to 
the pleasure of the meeting. 

The Class of ’86, Arts, Mines, and 
Political Science, dined at the Univer- 
sity Club, New York, on June 4, Com- 
mencement eve. President Butler, B. 
B. Lawrence, ’78S, first Alumni Trus- 
tee, James Duane Livingston, ’80, 
newly elected Alumni Trustee, Mor- 
ton G. Bogue, ’o0o0, of the Board of 
Stewards of the Poughkeepsie. Re- 
gatta, and Walter B. Peet, ’85M, were 
the guests of the evening. At each 
plate was a copy of the Class of ’86 
Book, prepared by Lincoln Cromwell. 

On April 17, at the University Club, 
the Early Eighties dined President 
Butler to celebrate his fiftieth birthday 
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and tenth year as President of the 
University, and the tone throughout 
was unofficial and informal, as be- 
fitted a birthday party. At the proper 
time an enormous birthday cake with 
the conventional candles was borne in 
on the shoulders of four members, 
assisted by the Fife and Drum Corps 
and a procession of all the diners. 

Members of the championship Var- 
sity Basketball Team were the guests 
of honor at the monthly Columbia 
Club dinner on April 17. Despite the 
competition of the Early Eighties ban- 
quet, the attendance was large and 
enthusiastic. Between cheers by all 
and songs by the Glee Club Quartette, 
Professor J. Dyneley Prince, ’88, lec- 
tured on Primitive Music. 

The third Alumni Trustee Nomi- 
nating Convention was held in the 
Trustees’ Room at the University on 
April 25. At the close of a three 
hour session on the sixth ballot James 
Duane Livingston, ’80, was declared 
the unanimous choice of the Conven- 
tion. Twenty-four associations quali- 
fied; but only twenty-two were actually 
represented. President Butler wel- 
comed the delegates. Mr. Satterlee 
was made chairman and Mr. Kirby 
secretary. At various periods seven 
candidates were considered—George L. 
Ingraham, ’69L, Walter Mendelson, 
’79M, James Duane Livingston, ’8o, 
Stephen G. Williams, ’81, Richard 
Cobden, ’86, Joseph P. Grace, ’94, and 
Frederick Coykendall. ’95. 

About four hundred graduates at- 
tended the first joint social meeting of 
the Alumni Associations of the various 
schools of the University at the rooms 
of the Aldine Club on April 26. 
Spontaneous enthusiasm and general 
good fellowship were the keynotes of 
a highly successful experiment, which 
will probably be repeated annually. 
The College, Law, Medicine, Science, 
and Doctors of Philosophy Associa- 
tions participated. Two or three of 
them held business meetings at eight 
o'clock, and at nine o’clock everybody 
gathered in the large dining room for 
the informal program given under 
Van Am’s direction. President But- 
ler, J. Vernou Bouvier, ’86, ’88L, W. 
E. Dibble, ’14F.A., the Columbia presti- 
digitator, Coach Rice, and about 
thirty members of the Glee Club kept 
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the assemblage in high spirits until an 
adjournment was taken for supper. 
Impromptu reunions and informal 
singing were then in order until a late 
hour. 

The annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association in the District of Columbia 
was held on April 13 at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington. Deans Keppel and 
Goetze, President Fell of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, and President 
Spencer, ’o2A.M., of Morgan College, 
were guests of honor and among the 
speakers. Dr. Marcus Benjamin, ’78S, 
president of the Association, presided. 
The other speakers were George Oak- 
ley Totten, ’91F.A., William Waller, 
78, Professor Frank J. Goodnow, and 
Mr. James Brown Scott. 

Columbia Alumni at the University 
of California have installed in the 
Faculty Club of the University a 
stained glass window showing the 
Columbia seal. 

In behalf of the Columbia Alumni 
in Syracuse Joseph Bondy, ’84L, has 
presented a handsome silver trophy 
cup to the Syracuse Central High 
School “for the promotion of inter- 
class athletics.” 

Again on May 4 the College Alumni 
Association chartered the yacht “ Com- 
modore” for the accommodation of its 
members at the Spring Regatta of the 
Rowing Club. Music was furnished 
as usual by the Early Eighties band. 

On May 1 Alumni Trustee Lawrence 
gave a dinner to Trustee Livingston 
in celebration of his election, inviting 
the Convention delegates and a few 
other intimate friends. : 

At a meeting of the Alumni Council 
held on May 13 at the Columbia Club, 
William Curtis Demorest, ’81, was 
elected vice-chairman to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 
James Duane Livingston, ’8o. Am- 


Necrology 
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brose ‘D: Henry, ’84, chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the College 
Association, was elected to serve as 
one of the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation on the Council, vice Livingston, 
resigned. 

The spring dinner of the Alumni 
Association of the School of Archi- 
tecture was held at the Brevoort House 
on May 27. The guests were Mr. 
Walter Cook, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Rudolph 
P. Miller, ’88S, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Buildings, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Professors Hamlin, Sherman, 
Warren, and Edward Smith and Di- 
rector Austin W. Lord of the School 
of Architecture. Resolutions in appre- 
ciation of the generosity to Columbia 
of Samuel P. Avery and his family 
were adopted. 

On June 12 the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and 
smoker in honor of home-coming stu- 
dents at the University Club, Pitts- 
burgh. Officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: James M. Clark, ’87L, president; 
A. A. Hamerschlag and Charles L. 
Miller, ’85, vice-presidents; and W. J. 
Strassburger, ’oIF.A., secretary and 
treasurer. G. Harton Singer, ’80S, 
was elected to the executive committee. 

The Northern New York Association 
entertained Dean Keppel as guest of 
honor at its annual dinner on June 14 
at the University Club, Albany. Rev. 
Roelif H. Brooks, ’00, was reelected 
president. Dr. R. F. Benson, ’76M, 
was chosen vice-president; Barnard 
S. Bronson, ’08, secretary; Rev. Joseph 
A. Dunney, ’05A.M., treasurer; and 
Justice Alden Chester, *71L, J. A. 
Lichtenberg, ’06S, and F. C. Brown, 
’06, were elected to the board of 
directors. 

GrorcE Brokaw Compton, ’o9 


NECROLOGY 


ALEXANDER, THoMAS, 777L, died on 
July 24, 1912, at Harriman, New. York. 

Aymé, Louis Henrt, ’74, died in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, on May 16, 1912. ; 

BrowNinc, EpwarD FRANKLIN, '59, 
died on May 18, 1912, in New York 
City. 

CHEESMAN, WILLIAM SANDERSON, 
*79M, died on May 7, 1912, at Auburn, 


New York, aged fifty-nine years. 

DuvaLt, RIEMAN GorDON, ’04F.A., 
died on May 15, 1912, at Islip, Long 
Island. 

Hareeson, GEorcE Woon, ’94, died 
on November 9, I9It. 

Hazzarp, Linn F., ’12S, was acci- 
dentally drowned on June 16, 1912, 
in a lake in Utah. 
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Lonc, Mitton CLYDE, ’05, went down 
with the Titanic on April 15, 1912. 

RaNbDOoLPH, Stuart F., ’75L, died on 
August 17, 1912, in New York City. 

SELIGMAN, ALFRED LINCOLN, ’83, died 
on June 24, 1912, in New York City. 


SmitH, JAMES CLINCH, ’78L, went 
down with the Titanic on April 15, 
1912. 

Sreppins, C. SCHIEFFELIN, 794, died 
on May Io, 1912, in New York City. 


SUMMER SESSION STATISTICS 
A—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 


Per Cent. 
eee oS oes I5II 41.95 
Beso caaete 2091 4 58.05 
3602 100.00 


B—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED AS OLD AND NEW 


Previously registered ............. 
New Stud entseresrontemnceie terete. 


Per Cent. 
Shepavereen te 1543 42.84 
sap ha itr 2059 57.16 
3602 100.00 


C—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FACULTIES 


Per Cent. 
I Non-=matricilated = ce armierisen oe tececieecen 1943 53.94 
II. Matriculated: 
1. Columbia Collecesme ees see ee 139 
2. Bathard Collesersnrnemive seis ees 52 
3. Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 12 
Asc lea Waesieore elena ere Re ociumosce 56 
Ge Medicine iy. ae esau ocr eee oe 7 
OcHinevVAGtSaee wan aie. Met osteo II 
Fx Political SSCiEnCe... seein cen 93 
8) Philosophy wwancercsts aor eee 542 
O; PEbure SClenCe ee sae cen eee aes 06 
Toe Reachers ‘Collecewyy. canon acee ees 534 
1659 46.06 
3602 100.00 


* Including 302 students with education as a subject of major interest regis- 
tered under the Faculty of Philosophy through Teachers College. 


D—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TEACHING 
POSITIONS 


Elementary) sschoolsganacceeeeeee 
Secondanys schools) asses eee eer 
Higher educational institutions ..... 
INormalschoolsiaeeene mea ee ee 
Principalsa (school) men.u reece 
SUPEHRVISONST yncer temo ok Sem ee 
Superintendents secscs ae cseeeene 
Specialvteacherswasa ne ace eee 
Privaterschoolsteachersmene met tccer 
Libfarians, Sian cee eee 


Total® cre ce re oe eae res 


Per Cent. 
Sbterestoe bc: 709 19.68 
shove eevee tons wise 615 17.07 
sabre tan aera otics 212 5.88 
ae enthoareieretrenn 160 4.44. 
BOA tntcan ebige 255 Gea 
SE cA ent 123 3.41 
Sizer eek 123 3.41 
Secret teeters ve 2I 58 
Petes Seay yy 3.52 
ay Nee rerciepecc eon aiff 
Sate ol esas I251 34.73 
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Statistics 


A4t 
NUMBER OF DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, 1905-12 
1g04— | I905- | 1906- | 1907~ | 1908- | Ig909- | I910- | I91I- 
1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | Ig09 | xg10 | x9zr Ig12 
A. Degrees conferred in course 
Bachelor ch Axts 106 | 104} 113] 94] 9t] 93] 94| ¥*04 
a Teas 83 5 76 97 Es Me LOSs et Z 
11 to) Co) II 
ee Science (Columbia ; e wy e oa 
College) rerastecssceees 5 8 15 25 28 8 8 
5S wy (Barnard Col- ; Is 
a NESE) Meenccccers 2 |eosecceee 4 
a (Education) ... 158 | 214| 2 
ac ins o 5S 
; ; (Architecture ) 2 I I 
2 “ (Chemistry) ... Ty |ievsteesstesetotes 
ob Architecture.........0.....- 6 Zi 7 
ee MAIS Can eeseer ecce seo szhcs 2 2 a 
engineer Of Minesa.....ctesescs.s<eeehes es 39 46 38 
G@héemicalbengineerie.ccryesccs.ssccscces 6 6 II 
Gens ee econ ceten sean ere ieiccenic. 2 2 2 
ASI VANGE MOINES. stosccheactaecececedeekicmen 31 28 26 
lectsicaly Engineer... ssesescseesdescee es 27 Io 7 
Mechanical Engineer ...............0sc000 12 15 30 
Metallurgical Engineer .......0.......00e 3 6 3 
Doctor of Medicine’ ../cccle.csss fe ccacnece 72 79° 86 
Pharmaceutical Chemist ................. 8 II 15 
Woctor oP hariia Cyne cccssescesecovesces 4 3 2 
MastetoieArtsmre ts crsree nt eiieeecet 269 | 315] 370 
IMaSteiOL aw Secises etccerst roe terectorsecl i Lai) | 20 |couccceecl NUN U2) tesccenmne|'soeceecor|acsescess I 
Doctor of Philosophy ...........e0eceeeee 44 76 81 
OCA erect totes tics sesscesessesccves seseass 973 | 1153 | 1322 
Meduchduplicatess 0. ve.csccieeecoecsees 6 II 14 
Total individuals receiving degrees. 907 | 1142 | 1308 
B. Honorary degrees 
IMIASTETION ATES .0csce oes esses censeeeaasacceses I 2 T |eorseeoee 
a Sciences ss eae I s = u 
WOCLGTOMIGAW Sin s.csctcoceccsecnetclcesescess 7 2 4 3 
a WSther emer ctooiteiecssreeattneee 2 4 2 4 
i Sacred Theology ........... : I I 2 u 
cs SCIEMC Chae secon ttceterecooeeees I 3 r z 
PE RE i I De FOr po ikon 2A) pane 
C. : Certificates and Teachers Col- 
lege diplomas granted 
Certificate in architecture ...........ccccJeeeseeeee[eeeeeeeee|eeseecees T. |esessenee 3 2 4 
Consular Certificate ....... ...ceccccscreoseleccrecces|seeeseeee|coeeccens Tinaccteevaliccssee pepe arg 
Bachelor’s diploma in education.....) 197 | 197 | 104] 133 | 134 | 155 | 220) 273 
Special ue oe ealtes ieee’ 22 59 89 | 109 | 103} 153] 205 
Master’s se Masia tanta yl ee || ase SI 56} 65) 82] 8% 
Doctor’s oa cs 7 Z 5 5 4 8 15 II 
Motaliemeese tccrtsccieectsacorercsces ees eh 221 | 258] 219 | 280] 303) 337] 472 | 576 
Total degrees and diplomas granted.| 1181 | 1153 | 1036 | 1153 | 1242 | 1323 | 1637 | 1908 
Deduct duplicates...........cccccceeeeeeeeee 138 | 214 | 152] 187] 201 | 230) 303} 400 
Total individuals receiving degrees 
ANC IiplOmlad ea ceceerssccessereceesencsees 1043 | 939 | 884 | 966 | roqx | 1093 | 1334 | 1508 


* Including 10 A. B., College and Medicine. 


+ Including 1 B.S., College and Medicine. 
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REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING 
THE ACADEMIC YEARS IQOI-I2 


athe al algal al alal ela) al al 4 
ColumbialCollever ssc... 492] 495| 504} 534! 589] 638] 650 667) 692] 802) 820 
BarnardiGollegeinescrsee- ccs 339] 358] 403} 366! 390] 419] 453) 498! 535| 547| 640 
Total undergraduates............ 831} 853) 907| 900| 979) 


1057|1103 1165 1227/1349|1460 


Faculties of Political Science, ; 
Philosophy, Pure Science*| 535] 623} 692] 782) 861| 877] 977)1015|1138}1367|1433 


Total non-professional grad- 


uatesstudentss... csccscceer- 535| 623] 692) 782, 861| 877) 977 Tor5 1138)/1367|1433 
Faculty of Applied Science...| 541} 638] 650| 601] 580] 537] 618| 697) 686) 724) 671 
MaculiyiOLelawarmeeeneseccece: 440| 461] 384] 341) 286) 264) 249, 330) 324| 376) 417 
Faculty of Medicine............ 809! 795} 674) 555) 437| 381] 314) 330) 346] 329] 351 
Faculty of Pharmacy........... —| —| —! 442] 353) 247] 224) 267) 313) 275| 287 
Teachers College**...... Meee: 634] 633] 688] 721) 865) 743} 896) 992/1123/1571/1623 
: Architecture .....,. 85] 84} 90] 78) 107) Io6) 125) 130) 142) 158] 135 
EES { Music #* Mersear eer —| —| —| 44 33| 31] 31] 28) 23/ 24) 20 


Total professional students....|2509|2611/2486|2782 2661 |2309/2457 2774 2957|3457|3504 


Deduct double registration }..| 134| 132| 196| 226) 268) 154| 195| 204) 205| 280) 324 


Net total iis. caveccnavtenertess sce’ 3741|3955|3889|4238)4233 4080'4342 4750 5117|5893/6073 
| 
Summer! SessiOiccs...7.c-s-eee> 579] 643|1001| 961) 1018) 1041}1395 1532)1971|2632|2973 
Grand net) total -c. peccese-7se- 4234|4507|4709|4981 4964 485215373 5887 6602/7858 /8363 
Students in Extension Teach- fe 
in OIG a cpeasdeectatcerecraceceuarenes 900}1196)1590/1886!2738 2719,3267 3013, 2583] 1008/1280 
Special students in Teachers 
Collesereiisccenetsceateccrstess- —-| -—- -| — — — — — —41838)1869 


* These figures also include auditors registered in the graduate faculties; 
these were accounted for separately in all reports previous to 1903; they were 
abolished in 1905. 

** The decrease in 1906-7 was due to the fact that beginning with that year 
Columbia and Barnard students enrolled as candidates for a professional diploma 
in Teachers College were no longer included in the primary registration of 
that school. 

*** Music was included under Barnard College prior to 1904-5. 

+ Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also enrolled in 
Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma (prior to 1906-7), 
Teachers College students enrolled in the non-professional graduate faculties as 
candidates for the higher degrees, students who graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in February and entered a graduate or professional faculty at that time. 

+ Excluding summer session students who returned for work in the succeed- 
ing fall. The summer session falls at the beginning of the year, as here reported. 
The first session was in the summer of 1900, the last included here is that of 
1911. A detailed report of the summer session of 1912 is found on p. 440. ; 

§ Including, prior to 1910-11, those here classified as special students in 
Teachers College. Prior to 1905-6 only such students as were in attendance at 
the University are included. 
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